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THE DRUG TRADE IN MEXICO AND 
IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S.-MEXICAN RELATIONS 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1995 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, DC. 


The committee met at 10:04 a.m., in room SD-419, Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, Hon. Paul Coverdell, presiding. 

Present: Senators Helms, Coverdell, Snowe, Thomas, and Fein- 
stein. 

Senator COVERDELL. I am going to call the hearing to order on 
the Drug Trade in Mexico and the Implications for U.S.-Mexican 
Relations. 

As must be abundantly clear, I am not the chairman from North 
Carolina. He had a personal matter come up and should be here 
somewhat later, but he has asked that I proceed with the hearing. 
I am going to welcome our panelists. 

I will go back to a hearing I chaired some time ago where I 
talked about the grave concerns for the hemisphere with regard to 
narcotics. We have talked often about the five major players: the 
United States, Mexico, Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru. Most of the 
ÓN of that earlier hearing was on Bolivia, Peru, and Colom- 

ia. 

I am pleased that the chairman called this meeting because this 
is clearly the most significant threat to the democracies of our 
hemisphere. When you consider the ramifications for the relations 
between the two great democracies of the United States and Mex- 
ico, no issue could be more pertinent. 

But I will, for this morning's purposes, simply act as the 
facilitator, and I am going to welcome our first panelist, Ambas- 
sador Robert Gelbard, who is Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs, and, 1 might add, 
a longtime friend. You bring a very distinguished career in the For- 
eign Service on behalf of our country. Welcome, Ambassador. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT S. GELBARD, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS AND 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AFFAIRS 


Ambassador GELBARD. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

If you would permit a slight digression before we begin, 1 would 
like to take the opportunity to congratulate a member of the com- 
mittee staff, Dan Fisk, yh his wife on the birth of their daughter 
yesterday. 
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Senator COVERDELL. 1 am glad you took the opportunity to do so. 
Dan is still standing. 

oe aac GELBARD. No. He is sitting, Mr. Chairman. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to meet with you 
today to discuss a very important aspect of the international nar- 
cotics trafficking problem and what is perhaps the most important 
counternarcotics partnership we have anywhere in the world— 
Mexico. If you will allow me, Mr. Chairman, I would like to sum- 
marize my statement and submit the full text for the record. 

Senator COVERDELL. Without objection. 

Ambassador GELBARD. I am pleased to report that since the last 
hearing which you chaired, Mr. Chairman, there has indeed been 
significant progress in terms of the three countries which you men- 
tioned, Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia. As you said, though, this is a 
critical period for the United States and for Mexico on the 
counternarcotics front. We are more than just neighbors with a 
shared border. We are trading partners vih a mutual interest in 
expanding business. We are allies in a struggle against a phenome- 
non that threatens our peoples, our societies, and our democratic 
institutions. 

I do not want to use the “war” analogy because it is not a war. 
International d trafficking is an entirely different kind of con- 
flict, with the only rules being those governments impose upon 
themselves. The enemy follows only a perverted form of the law of 
supply and demand and seeks to draw more and more people into 
a vicious cycle of drug production, shipment, sale, and abuse. When 
these groups begin to wield what can only be described as political 
power and to threaten social and governmental institutions, it 
ceased to be just a law enforcement problem. It is now a political, 
diplomatic, and national security issue. 

As the process evolves, and as we have witnessed in Colombia so 
vividly in the past few weeks, the citizens of the nation lose more 
and more of their voice in how they are governed and who governs 
them. We recognize some of the warning signs. 

Burgeoning Mafias become more monopolistic as they gain con- 
trol over all phases of the drug process and they begin to inter- 
nationalize their power. 

Trafficking groups begin to go beyond buying protection for their 
operations to actively controlling national institutions and key po- 
litical figures. A recent example. When Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela 
was arrested last month, Colombian officials found in his posses- 
sion draft legislation in an attempt to limit the power of Prosecutor 
General Valdivieso, which the cartel was apparently preparing for 
submission to the Colombian Congress. 

Cali is currently the largest and most sophisticated of these 
transnational drug Mafias, but its leadership is now in jail and the 
organization is clearly on the defensive. Our concern is that there 
are other groups which could move in to fill this vacuum. There are 
at least three groups in Mexico which can now project their influ- 
ence internationally. They no longer appear simply to work for 
Cali, but increasingly purchase drugs from Cali ad other groups 
in South America for distribution through their own expanding 
wholesale and resale distribution networks. 
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Mexico is not Colombia. Drug trafficking poses a serious threat 
to Mexican society, but not on the same scale as Colombia. We 
need to work bard. with Mexico to make sure that its drug traffick- 
ing problem does not reach such epidemic proportions. 

What is the collective impact of Mexican traffickers on Mexico? 

Drug-related violence is increasing and drug use is on the rise. 

The government and the media have unearthed new information 
confirming previous suspicions about the extent of narcocorruption 
within Mexican institutions. 

Drug traffickers launder billions of dollars each year in Mexico 
and financial institutions are vulnerable. 

Drug traffickers have exploited and terrorized rural and indige- 
nous peoples. 

Mexico faces a huge challenge in confronting its judicial and law 
enforcement problem. President Zedillo, who has been in office only 
8 months, has repeatedly demonstrated his commitment to address 
this. In his inaugural address, he promised to take on the drug Ma- 
ñas, and he followed that up with a judicial reform package passed 
overwhelmingly by the Mexican Congress. 

He appointed Antonio Lozano Garcia, a highly respected legisla- 
tor, as Attorney General. Lozano’s ministry has mounted a number 
of multistate, antidrug operations in coordination with the Mexican 
military. One of these resulted in the capture of Hector Luis 
Salazar, head of Mexico’s fourth most powerful drug trafficking or- 
ganization. 

In speeches in June and July, President Zedillo announced a full- 
scale attack on the trafficking organizations and on police corrup- 
tion. In the first address, Zedillo stressed that the Mexicans see 
themselves as victims not beneficiaries of drug trafficking. We 
know that, he said, drug trafficking has managed to penetrate and 
corrupt parts of our government. “The Mexican Government and 
the Mexican people are aware that we must build totally new sys- 
tems of justice, of public security and of citizen protection, in ac- 
cordance with the complexity and magnitude of today’s challenges.” 

Since Zedillo took office last December, Mexico has seized 12.3 
metric tons of cocaine, 13.6 metric tons of hashish, 356 metric tons 
of marijuana, and 96 kilograms of heroin. He has also eradicated 
over 6,000 hectares of marijuana and 11,200 hectares of opium 
poppy and arrested more than 3,000 suspected traffickers. 

Internationally Mexico is working closely with us on a 
counternarcotics strategy for the next century throughout the 
hemisphere and it is also working to energize the Central Amer- 
ican countries on the drug issue. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognized that events in Mexico last year 
contributed to a significant decline in Mexican counterdrug per- 
formance. We registered our concern and in the last 8 months have 
noted a renewed commitment by the Mexican Government. 

To emphasize that antinarcotics and law enforcement cooperation 
with Mexico is a high administration priority, Attorney General 
Reno attended President Zedillo’s inauguration in December and 
held the first of what has become a series of senior level discus- 
sions on these issues. We have emphasized strengthening bilateral 
drug control cooperation in the short term to take action to stop the 
multiton jet cargo shipments originating from Colombia, as well as 
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taking action against the drug Mafias, and over the medium and 
long-term to improve Mexico's legal and law enforcement institu- 
tions to bring traffickers to justice and halt corruption. 

In March the President wrote to Zedillo about the cargo jet prob- 
lem, and I subsequently traveled to Mexico to explore additional 
ways to improve cooperation. We have established a senior law en- 
forcement working group which meets regularly to ensure sus- 
tained progress. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we have the Zedillo government’s com- 
mitment, but the Government of Mexico still faces serious obsta- 
cles. Its interdiction forces lack needed training and sufficient air 
assets. The economic crisis in Mexico has hampered Lozano’s pro- 
gram to strengthen and reform Mexican law enforcement. The 
Mexican policy of Mexicanization has limited Mexico’s willingness 
to accept our help. As Attorney General Lozano has said publicly, 
the Mexican police and judicial system suffer from endemic corrup- 
tion. 

Throughout all our bilateral discussions, we have explored how 
the U.S. Government can assist Mexico with its important pro- 
grams and initiatives within the limits of Mexicanization. We plan 
to focus much of our training and technical assistance on institu- 
tion building and money laundering issues, as well as enhancing 
interdiction and law enforcement capabilities. 

We will continue to encourage Mexican and Colombian coopera- 
tion in disrupting and dismantling the drug Mafias and preventing 
further projection of their operations and alliances worldwide. 

In the last 8 months, we have seen some solid steps forward, but 
we also recognize, Mr. Chairman, that while the Government of 
Mexico may now have the political will to be fully engaged with us, 
it suffers from fiscal and operational limitations. The U.S. Govern- 
ment is trying to help with spare parts, leased aircraft and equip- 
ment and training, but the needs are great. 

I want to stress, however, that the meaningful progress is essen- 
tial in our decision on certification. I hope that next year we can 
recommend that the President grant full certification to Mexico 
again. If we cannot, the real losers will not be the U.S.-Mexican bi- 
lateral relationship, but rather the American and Mexican people. 

Many critics demand that we turn our backs on Mexico, but we 
cannot do that. We cannot turn our backs on any of the pivotal 
players in the international drug scene. We can and do discuss 
tough issues frankly. We also press for action on critical areas of 
drug control, but we also have to be prepared to help and be willing 
to address similar issues of concern to Mexico. Partnership requires 
more than diplomatic exchanges. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize this is not a budget hearing, but I would 
like to close with a word about resources. We need this committee’s 
help and we do need the entire Congress’ help. The international 
narcotics threat to the United States has been getting worse, not 
better. Yet, for the past 2 years, my bureau, the State Depart- 
ment’s International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Bureau, has 
absorbed cutbacks of some 35 percent. I acknowledge that the 
budgetary environment is tighter than any of us could ever have 
imagined and we must all be responsive. But no one can deny that 
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our counternarcotics efforts will suffer if we do not support them 
with adequate resources. | 

We have tried to do more with less. This year we sent Congress 
a budget request of $213 million to cover our international crime 
and narcotics control programs. Our request is not just what we 
want. It really does represent the minimum of what we need to 
maintain the momentum we have achieved on many fronts, but it 
is now being cut severely down to $113 million in the House. 1 hope 
we can count on this committee's and the Senate's support as the 
budget works its way through the legislative process. 

Again, thank you for the chance to be here today. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Gelbard follows:] 


PREPARED STATEMENT AMBASSADOR ROBERT S. GELBARD 


COUNTERNARCOTICS POLICY AND PROGRAM OVERVIEW 
MEXICO 


Good afternoon Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, ladies and gentlemen. 

I appreciate the opportunity to meet with you today to discuss a very important 
aspect of the international narcotics trafficking problem, and what is perhaps the 
most important counternarcotics partnership we have anywhere in the world —Mex- 
ico. 

This is a critical period for the United States and for Mexico on the 
counternarcotics front. We are more than just neighbors with a shared border or 
trading partners with a mutual interest in expanding business. We are allies in a 
struggle against a phenomenon that threatens our peoples, our societies, and our 
democratic institutions. 

I do not want to use the “war” analogy, because it is not a war. It is not even 
a “cold war” based on ideology. We have rules for war and the enemy is declared. 
We even developed over time a protocol for ideological combat in our struggle 
against Communism. International drug trafficking is an entirely different kind of 
conflict, with the only “rules” being those governments impose upon themselves; the 
enemy follows only a perverted form of the law of supply and demand. 

Governments around the world are trying to do tattle with a fluid and elusive 
adversary which seeks to draw their people into a vicious cycle of drug production, 
shipment, sale and abuse. The drug user (the client) is often lured into ale or trans- 
portation, becoming a servant of the organization. Peasant farmers and others lured 
into drug production or shipment often become drug users as well or are killed if 
they try to break free of their “employers.” 

ile de and drug-related crimes pose a law enforcement problem in nearly 
every part of the world, most nations did not view them as a political, diplomatic, 
or pressing national security matter until the relatively recent rise of the organized, 
transnational criminal mafias. Over the course of the past 10-15 years, certain traf- 
ficking groups began to wield what can only be described as political power, expand- 
ing their influence beyond local police and courts and threatening governmental in- 
stitutions. 

As the process evolves, and as we have witnessed in Colombia so vividly in the 
past few weeks, the citizens of the nation lose more and more of their voice in how 
they are governed, who governs them, and even over what they read and hear. At 
the end of the cycle, the drug-controlled press transforms the mafia bosses into 
Robin Hood and the legitimate authorities into Public Enemy Number One. 

We have come, over time, to recognize some of the warning signs: 

Bourgeoning mafias become more monopolistic as they gain control over more 

phases of the drug process, from production to retail distribution. Using Cali 

traffickers as an example, you can see they gradually developed control over Pe- 

-ruvian coca production to secure raw material for their processing labs in Co- 

lombia. They began to take over more and more of the transportation routes to 

the U.S. and Europe, and built wholesale and retail distribution networks in the 
U.S.; they are expanding these now to cover other consumer countries. 

Another warning sign is when trafficking groups begin to go beyond purchas- 

ing protection for their operations from police or military personnel to active 

control of the national institutions and key political figures. As they expand fur- 
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ther, they begin to project their power into other sectors of the economy, and 
even into other countries. 

A recent example. When Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela was arrested last 
month, Colombian officials found in his possession draft legislation to limit 
the power of Prosecutor General Valdivieso which the Cartel was appar- 
ently preparing for submission to the Colombian legislature! 


The Cali organization is currently the largest and most sophisticated of these 
transnational g mafias, but it is on the defensive and appears to be taking steps 
to lower its international exposure. There are others which, if left to develop further, 
could rise to rival Cali or fill the power vacuum left as Cali retreats. 

While not on the scale of Cali, there are at least three groups in Mexico which 
can now project their influence internationally. They no longer appear simply to 
work for Cali but, increasingly, purchase drugs from Cali and other groups in South 
America for distribution through their own expanding wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion networks in the United States. They are building upon a strong foundation laid 
from decades of trafficking in heroin and marijuana. In addition, these groups have 
become the primary ope of methamphetamine, or “speed,” which is fast becom- 
ing the most popular illicit drug in California. 

want to emphasize that Mexico is not Colombia. Drug trafficking poses a serious 
threat to Mexican society but not on the same scale as Colombia. We need to work 
hard with Mexico to make sure that its drug trafficking problem does not reach epi- 
demic proportions. 

We clearly see the impact that Mexican traffickers are having in the United 
States. But what is their collective impact on Mexico, on its government, its institu- 
tions, and its people? 

e Drug-related violence, once largely limited to turf battles between traffickers or 

` killings of informants, has expanded to assassinations of public officials and 

other overt acts. | 

e Mexican government investigations and media reports have unearthed new in- 

formation, confirming previous suspicions, about the extent of narco-corruption 
within Mexican institutions. 

e Drug use is on the rise in many parts of the country after years of enviably- 
low rates. Drug testing of police forces in heavy trafficking areas has revealed 
alarming levels of drug use. 

Drug traffickers launder billions of dollars each year in Mexico, much of it 

through real estate and other investments, and through money exchange houses 

and other non-bank financial enterprises. However, it is clear that the tradi- 
tional financial institutions are vulnerable to this activity due to inadequate 
money laundering statutes. 

e Drug traffickers have exploited and terrorized rural and indigenous peoples, 
such as the Tarahumara and Tepehuan Indians who inhabit the Sierra Madre 
mountains in Chihuahua. Terror and intimidation, theft of land, forced collabo- 
ration by peasant farmers and ecological damage are among the abuses. 


GOM Counternarcotics Efforts 


Mexico faces a huge challenge in confronting its judicial and law enforcement 
problem. It touches every level of Mexican society. President Zedillo, who has been 
in office only eight months, has repeatedly demonstrated his commitment to reform 
and has taken some important first steps. He has pledged to attack both institu- 
tional corruption and drug trafficking on several occasions, followed by concrete ac- 
tions: 

In his inaugural address, he promised to take on the drug mafias and to re- 
form the administration of justice in Mexico. 

Within days of taking office, President Zedillo proposed, and the Mexican 
Congress approved overwhelmingly, a comprehensive judicial reform package. 

He appointed Antonio Lozano Gracia, a highly-respected legislator from the 
opposition PAN party, as Attorney General and gave him a free hand to over- 
haul the justice ministry and conduct investigations into the extent of official 
corruption. 

The Mexican government has initiated a number of corruption investigations. 
While these cases still must proceed through the Mexican legal system, the fact 
that they have come this far indicates President Zedillo’s commitment. 

On June 24, the GOM captured Hector Luis “El Guero” Salazar, head of 
Mexico’s fourth most powerful narcotrafficking organization, and detained over 
35 police personnel suspected of working for him. 

On June 26, in celebration of the United Nations Day Against Drug Traffick- 
ing and Abuse, President Zedillo announced a full-scale attack on the trafficking 
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organizations and on police corruption. If you will bear with me, I would like 
to read a portion of that speech into the record. He said: 
“The Mexicans see themselves as victims, not beneficiaries, of 
narcotrafficking. The drug trade offers absolutely nothing to our country 
* * * narcotrafficking is, and always will be, a source oF instability, vice, 
violence and crime. We know that narcotrafficking is a corrupting phenome- 
non which attacks the health and the will of people, and which weakens the 
violó ane functioning of institutions * * * We have made up our minds 
to combat narcotrafficking hte A a profound transformation of our system 
of justice and public security. This system has remained small, inefficient 
and obsolete compared to the corrupting capacity and money available to the 
llendo oido * * * Further, we know that just as in other countries, 
narcotrafficking has managed to penetrate and corrupt parts of our govern- 
ment. The Mexican Government and the Mexican people are aware that we 
must build totally new systems of justice, of public security and of citizen 
rotection, in accordance with the complexity and magnitude of today's chal- 
enges.” 

On July 17, Mexico's National Lawyers' Day, President Zedillo built on his 
June statement, announcing that the Administration would soon submit a legal 
reform package. He again noted that Mexico faced a serious crime situation, the 
root of which was from organized narcotrafficking groups and that most out- 
rageous crimes were being committed by police and security officials. He 
pledged to put a stop to it in his national reform plan. 

Since December, Mexico has seized over 12.3 MT of cocaine, 13.6 MT of hash- 
ish, 356 MT of marijuana, and 96 kilograms of heroin. Over 3,313 suspected 
traffickers have been arrested and seven drug laboratories have been disman- 
tled. GOM forces have eradicated 6,072 hectares of marijuana and 11,200 hec- 
tares of opium poppy. The GOM has increased the number of domestic prosecu- 
tions (Article 4 prosecutions of Mexican nationals for crimes committed abroad). 


Internationally: 

The Government of Mexico has worked closely with us to draft and implement 
the “Counternarcotics Strategy for the 21st Century.” 

Mexico has been working to energize the Central American countries on the 
drug issue and has supported the creation of the Central American Permanent 
Commission Against Drug Trafficking and Abuse (CCP). 

Mexico recently assisted its two southern neighbors, Belize and Guatemala, 
to carry out a trilateral border interdiction operation known as “Operation Tri- 
angle”; in Mexico alone, the operation netted 1.5 MT of cocaine, 15 MT of mari- 
juana, 36 kilograms of opium gum, 4 boats, 44 boxes of diverted chemicals and 
27 arrests. Even more importantly, it demonstrated that the three governments 
can work together to defend their shared border from a common threat. 


Bilateral Cooperation 


Last year, a difficult one’ for Mexico, saw an uprising in Chiapas, the murder of 
a Presidential candidate, nationwide elections and the collapse of the peso. We reg- 
istered our concern about the decline in drug control performance and, in the last 
eight months, have been impressed with Zedillo's renewed commitment which has 
made a qualitative difference. 

We began discussing law enforcement cooperation with then President-elect 
Zedillo and his transition team last fall. To emphasize that anti-narcotics and law 
enforcement cooperation with Mexico is an Administration priority, Attorney Gen- 
eral Reno attended President Zedillo inauguration in December and met with Attor- 
de eet Lozano and other officials in the new Mexican administration. 

is message was reinforced by President Clinton and other Cabinet officials. We 
have particularly focused on ensuring that our bilateral drug control cooperation is 
strengthened in specific ways: 
—in the short term, to take action to stop the multi-ton jet cargo shipments 
ni Irom Colombia as well as taking action against the drug mafias; 
—over the medium and long term, to improve Mexico's legal institutions and 
law enforcement capabilities to bring traffickers to justice and eliminate drug- 
related corruption. 


President Clinton wrote to President Zedillo in March to eg oie particular con- 
cern about the cargo jet problem. Following up on this letter, I traveled to Mexico 
in late March to discuss the cargo jet issue as well as explore ways to further im- 
prove cooperation. 

To ensure that we sustain movement on these and other important issues, the two 
governments have established a Senior Level Law Enforcement Plenary group 
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which has met five times this year to oversee the entire range of law enforcement 
and anti-narcotics issues. At the Binational Commission meeting here in Washing- 
ton in May, Attorneys General Reno and Lozano reinforced the work of this group. 
A series of technical working groups are charged with day-to-day coordination in the 
areas of money laundering and white collar crimes, arms smuggling, anti-narcotics 
cooperation, fugitives and extradition, stolen vehicles, and prisoner exchanges. 

I believe that the Zedillo administration recognizes the seriousness off the drug 
trafficking problem to the U.S. and our bilateral interests, and we have President 
Zedillo’s commitment to work with us. 

There are serious obstacles to the ability of the GOM to interdict drugs as effec- 
tively as it and we would like. 

—Its interdiction forces lack the training and air assets needed to interdict 
the faster trafficker jets. 

—The GOM’s policy of “Mexicanization”—Mexican funding of its entire 
counternarcotics program—has also been affected by the economic crisis and 
hampers Attorney Genera] Lozano’s plans to modernize the federal police force 
and its air fleet. 

—As Attorney Genera] Lozano has said publicly, the Mexican police forces in 
particular, and the judicial system in general, suffer from endemic corruption. 


Throughout all of our bilateral discussions, we have explored how the USG can 
assist Mexico with its important programs and initiatives, through training, person- 
nel exchanges, and other technical assistance. We plan to focus much of our training 
and technical assistance on judicial institution building and money laundering is- 
sues as well as interdiction and law enforcement capabilities. 


Next Stems 


In the short term, we will continue to encourage Mexican and Colombian coopera- 
tion in addressing effectively the jet cargo trend. Over the medium term, we must 
work together to disrupt and dismantle the drug mafias, and prevent the projection 
of their operations and alliances worldwide. These two countries are our most im- 
portant bilateral partners in the fight against drugs. 

In the eight months of the zedillo administration, we have seen some solid steps 
forward—flexible and positive stances taken by senior GOM officials, judicial system 
reform initiated, enhanced cooperation among Mexican agencies and the military 
services, new laws promulgated, and much needed training undertaken. 

at we must now do is forge a stronger, more comprehensive and operational 
drug law enforcement relationship with Mexico. In doing so, however, Í must be 
honest. The GOM may now have the political will to be fully engaged with us, but 
there are fiscal constraints and limits to operational capabilities in the near term. 
The U.S. Government-is trying to help—with spare parts, leased aircraft, equipment 
and training. 

As we do this, we will have to be sensitive to the difficult political situation in 
Mexico brought on by the economic problems and the security events of the last year 
and respect the GOM’s concerns over sovereignty and U.S. intervention. To do oth- 
erwise would be counterproductive to our efforts to fight drug trafficking. 


CONCLUSION 


We are committed to cooperating closely with President Zedillo to confront this 
vicious and powerful adversary and will help in every way that we can. I traveled 
to Mexico in late March at the President’s direction to discuss with senior Mexican 
leaders how to improve law enforcement cooperation and other areas of mutual con- 
cern. We placed some ideas on the table. Mexico has responded positively. 

Meaningful progress, however, will be essential in our decision on certification. I 
hope that next year we can recommend that the President grant full certification 
to Mexico. Because if we cannot, the real losers will not be the U.S.-Mexican bilat- 
eral relationship, but rather the American and Mexican people. 

Mexico cannot deal with the drug problem alone. Nor can the U.S.—and we do 
not, and will not. 

Critics of Mexico demand that we turn our backs on Mexico, but we cannot do 
that. We cannot turn our backs on any of the pivotal players in the international 
drug problem. We can, and do, discuss tough issues frankly_—like corruption. We 
also press for action on critical areas of drug control—like money laundering. But 
we also have to be prepared to help, and be willing to address similar issues of con- 
cern to Mexico. Partnership requires more than diplomatic exchanges. 

We need your help, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, to have an 
impact on this problem and to be effective partners to our international allies. We 
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need the financial resources to be able to provide those partners with the tools they 
need to confront transnational trafficking organizations. 
Therefore, 
lease ask the tough questions; 
et us explore and debate the issues, the options and the strategies. 


This is how we refine and enhance our strategy and this is how we build our own 
domestic partnership. Thank you. 


Senator COVERDELL. Thank you, Ambassador. 

I think it would be best if we heard from the entire panel before 
we entered into a question and answer period. So, I am going to 
call on the Hon. Tom Constantine, Administrator of the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, who has a long and distinguished career 
in law enforcement. We have had a chance to visit briefly, and I 
want to welcome you to the Foreign Relations Committee. We wel- 
come your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS A. CONSTANTINE, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. CONSTANTINE. Senator, thank you for the ei 

Perhaps to put my statement and: 35 years in law enforcement 
into perspective, 2 weeks ago we met in Savannah, GA, where the 
Georgia Chiefs of Police Association was holding their annual 
training conference. I met with many of the officers from that asso- 
ciation and I sat in on their classes and training sessions for 2¥2 
days to kind of get a sense of what types of problems law enforce- 
ment in the United States is facing with the narcotics issue. As I 
listened to chiefs of police from Savannah or Vidalia or Smyrna, 
Columbus, Covington, or Conyers, many of the—— 

dl COVERDELL. You have got that down pretty well. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Even Social Circle. As I talked to them and 
listened, they often talked about a tremendous amount of violence 
associated with drug trafficking in what were once very peaceful 
communities, that are now almost overwhelmed by cocaine and 
methamphetamine traffickers who involve themselves in drive-by 
shootings and assassinations and much violent crime. 

There is a relationship that 1 think we have to keep in mind, and 
that is the direct nexus to domestic violence is international dru 
trafficking. While as we would sit in Savannah or Vidalia an 
think of the problem in a very narrow fashion in that community, 
1t Pia has a great relationship to what we are talking about 
today. 

And I have a much longer statement for your record, sir. But just 
briefly, I think Ambassador Gelbard has eloquently stated those 
things that deal with international relationships and the relation- 
ships with Mexico. My experience in my statement is much more 
related to the law enforcement problem as we face it. 

Now, to give you kind of a glimpse of the size and scope of this 
problem, in 1989 the DEA, along with law enforcement in Califor- 
nia, seized 21.5 tons of cocaine in Sylmar, CA. Like all of us in law 
enforcement, they thought that this was such a major step and 
such a huge seizure that we were encouraged. However, a review 
of those records revealed that same organization, in a 3-month pe- 
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riod of time, had already smuggled 55 tons of cocaine into the Unit- 
ed States. 

At one time in our history, we once measured drug seizures in 
grams and pounds and kilos. In fact, the French Connection, which 
was made into a book and a famous movie, was about a seizure of 
only 110 kilos of narcotics. Today we routinely see ton and multi 
ton seizures as a result of a relationship that has emerged between 
a cocaine Mafia in Colombia and drug trafficking groups operating 
in Mexico and domestic gangs within the United States. In fact, 
Senator, we estimate that the Colombian drug Mafia is using Mex- 
ico to store as much as 70 to 100 tons of cocaine at any one point 
in time that will eventually be smuggled across our borders. 

The fact that Mexican trafficking groups have been able to ac- 
commodate the transportation Acedo of the Cali cocaine Mafia is 
really a result of decades of evolutionary practice. Traditionally 
these groups have been involved in a fairly low level of smuggling 
of marijuana and heroin. During the 1980’s, most of the Colombian 
cocaine entering the United States came through south Florida by 
way of the Caribbean. But when enforcement actions in those areas 
forced traffickers to find new routes, the Colombian drug lords 
turned to the trafficking groups already in existence in Mexico to 
transport the cocaine. 

I have a graphic here which you might want to follow as I men- 
tion each of perhaps the more notorious groups that are working 
with the Mafia in Cali. 

The first is the so-called Tijuana Cartel headed by Benjamin 
Arellano Felix and his brother Francisco. They control virtually all 
of the drugs crossing the border between Tijuana and Mexicali. 
They have been indicted in San Diego, CA, and there is a national 
manhunt for them in Mexico for the relationship to the killing of 
the Cardinal at the airport, which was thought to be related to a 
targeted hit on a rival, Chapo Guzman. 

e second group, the Caro Quintero organization, is involved in 
the growing and distribution of heroin and marijuana, as well as 
the transportation of cocaine. Rafael Caro Quintero is presently in 
prison for his involvement in the kidnapping, torture, and murder 
of a DEA agent in the mid-1980’s, Kiki Camarena. Caro-Quintero’s 
brother Miguel now operates the organization, and he too is under 
indictment in the United States in Tucson, AR, and in Denver, CO. 

Perhaps the most notorious today of these groups is Amado 
Carrillo Fuentes, known as the Juarez Cartel. Carrillo Fuentes has 
been, up until recently—and we will not know until the events of 
Sunday play out—the major transporter for the recently arrested 
Cali Mafia leader, Miguel Rodriguez Orejuela. Carrillo-Fuentes has 
also been indicted in the United States on heroin and marijuana 
charges and in Dallas on cocaine charges. 

The fourth influential trafficker working with the Cali Mafia is 
Juan Garcia Abrego who smuggles drugs up through Mexico’s Yu- 
catan area to south Texas and eventually up into New York State. 
He also ships bulk cash to the Cali Cartel and transports man- 
juana and heroin for other traffickers. Like all of these individuals, 
Garcia-Abrego has been indicted for his crimes committed within 
the United States and has recently been put on the FBI’s top 10 
list, and there is a $2 million reward for his apprehension. 
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We are very concerned, like the Ambassador stated, about the ex- 
panding role these drug groups in Mexico are playing in the dis- 
tribution of both cocaine and methamphetamine—which 1 think 
has to be mentioned very strongly in this presentation, into the 
United States. We have seen the link with the Colombian traffick- 
ing organizations reach the almost bizarre where large passenger 
jets flew multiton loads, 9 to 10, 15 tons of cocaine at a time, to 
Mexico and returned with 10 tons of United States currency. Law 
enforcement has also discovered two major tunnels that were built 
to move cocaine from Mexico to the United States. 

These trafficking gangs have, within the recent past 3 or 4 years, 
totally replaced erican motorcycle gangs as the predominant 
producers and distributors of methamphetamine. 

DEA is very much aware of this problem of these gangs operat- 
ing in the United States. In fact, last summer DEA Special Agent 
Richard Fass was shot and killed by a methamphetamine trafficker 
during an undercover operation outside of Phoenix. The ring leader 
of that murder of our agent is still a fugitive at large in Mexico and 
we are searching for him with all of the resources available to us 
and with the assistance of the Mexican Government. 

In the last 3 years, these trafficking organizations have virtually 
saturated the western United States market with high purity 
methamphetamine. In some areas of California and the Rocky 
Mountain States, and indeed in many areas of your State, Senator, 
it is rapidly replacing cocaine as the drug of choice. It has showed 
up in Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and the Carolinas. When the 
figures come out in what are called the DAWN statistics on over- 
dose deaths from drugs, we are going to find that in the last 2 

ears overdose deaths from methamphetamine have almost dou- 

led in the United States. The prices have dropped from $12,000 
a pound to somewhere between $2 500 a pound or $3,000 a pound 
in California. 

It is difficult for us to predict where this newest surge of meth- 
amphetamine use and trafficking will lead, but I think we have to 
assume it has not peaked; it continues to grow. Unlike the other 
drugs that have been involved with these trafficking groups, these 
very criminal organizations control the methamphetamine traffic 
from the very beginning to the end. They have international con- 
tacts in Europe and in Asia to obtain the precursor chemicals like 
ephedrine. For example, they have shipped 170 tons of ephedrine 
into Mexico from various places throughout the world. It is a one- 
for-one makeup. That means there will eventually probably be 170 
tons of methamphetamine produced from these shipments. They 
keep 100 percent of these profits. 

We are trying in the law enforcement response to address it 
much like we have done with the groups operating out of Colombia 
and other places in the world. The FBI and the DEA, along with 
the Justice Department, have developed a Southwest Border Initia- 
tive. This means that we will be targeting all of the major figures 
of these A aE: that are operating within the United States 
as principals and, with the assistance of the Mexican Government, 
focus on those individuals still residing in Mexico. 

There are three new binational border task forces that have been 
established to focus on these principal organizations that will in 
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ds future, we hope, develop information on both sides of the bor- 
er. 

The future would indicate to me, if history is any predictor, that 
these groups have grown from low level smuggling operations and 
become very sophisticated. They have learned a great deal from the 
Mafia in Cali. They no longer are merely middlemen or transport- 
ers. They are aware of the value of technology. They are aware of 
the value of money for influencing governments on either side of 
the border, and they are able to smuggle it in across 2,000 miles 
of the border. You probably have been there. 1 just recently re- 
turned—just to get a sense of the problem and it is immense. 

In its near future, I think it is entirely possible that these newly 
emerging groups could rise to an equal or superior footing to the 
Cali Mafia. If this happens, life as we know it in both the United 
States and Mexico will change dramatically. 

The new President of Mexico 1 think has recognized that, in his 
statements, drug trafficking is a threat to Mexico's national secu- 
rity not only because of the crime and violence it caused but be- 
cause of the growing wealth that has enabled traffickers to corrupt 
police and government institutions. 

As organizations of this size and organized criminal activity grow 
in wealth and sophistication, they would be a threat to the re- 
sources of any government. Here in the United States we have de- 
voted over hundreds of years a tremendous amount of wealth and 
resources to developing our criminal justice system. We recruit our 
law enforcement officers sometimes off the best campuses in the 
United States. For each 100 people who apply for positions, usually 
only 1 is hired. But there are polygraph examinations. There are 
psychological testings. There are 6 months of recruit training. 
There are field training officers. There are internal affairs units. 
There are community policing programs. All of these are very ex- 
pensive and took quite a period of time to build. 

That infrastructure is not presently available in Mexico, and that 
will take them a period of time to develop and to be able to counter 
this major threat. 

Attorney General Lozano, who was mentioned by Ambassador 
Gelbard, has recognized these problems and has moved to have 
special police units report directly to him. He has announced a plan 
to include reviews of all Federal police officers and prosecutors 
with mandatory drug testing to combat internal corruption. He has 
a monumental task I believe ahead of him. 

But DEA is hopeful that their future counterdrug efforts will be 
successful. In the past year, Mexico has instituted a number of pro- 
grams to try to professionalize its law enforcement and increase 
cross-border cooperation. The threat to both our countries, 1 think, 
is as serious, if not more so, than the threat that came even from 
other countries in South America, because of the proximity and the 
size and scope of that 2,000-mile land border. I believe for the next 
5 years that will be the major criminal justice initiative for the 
United States, because whatever happens in Mexico or on that bor- 
der will eventually have an effect in Smyrna or Vidalia or Macon 
or Columbus. 

So, I thank you for the opportunity to be here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Constantine follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. CONSTANTINE 


INTERNATIONAL DRUG TRAFFICKING ORGANIZATIONS IN MEXICO 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: I’m er to appear before you today 
to discuss the growing role of International Drug Trafficki rganizations E 
ing in Mexico and to tell you what the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) is 
doing to attack these organizations that are responsible for smuggling tons of illegal 
aup across the U.S./Mexico border. 

exico is pivotal to the success of any U.S. drug strategy. Not only do we share 
a common border, through which three-fourths of the cocaine enters our country, 
but Mexico has long been a major source country for heroin and marijuana. Within 
the last few years, it has also become a major source petite! or methamphetamine, 
as well as a transit country for chemicals, especially ephedrine, used in the manu- 
facture of methamphetamine. 

My purpose at this hearing today is to talk about the drug trafficking situation 
and to highlight our concerns about the increased role of these international drug 
gangs operating in Mexico. My comments will be limited to observations on traffick- 
ing organizations and their methods of smuggling, the law enforcement commu- 
nities’ efforts to work with Mexico, and an assessment of our chances for success 
in decreasing the flood of illegal drugs that enter this country each day and have 
a devastating impact on the citizens on both sides of the border. 


A Glimpse of the Problem 


Mr. Chairman, an important 1989 drug seizure gave us a glimpse of the mag- 
nitude of the problem law enforcement faces and also illustrates just how important 
Mexico is to our efforts to control illegal drugs coming into our country. In late 1989, 
DEA made America’s largest cocaine seizure on record—over 21.5 tons—in Sylmar, 
California. 

This cocaine came across the border at El Paso and was trucked to the West 
Coast. Drug law enforcement was encouraged by such a huge seizure, and we were 
convinced that we had seriously wounded the Colombian drug organizations by pre- 
venting such a large amount of illegal drugs from reaching our streets. 

But, we realized our encouragement was premature when we analyzed seized 
records. What we found was even more astounding. We learned that during only a 
three-month period, the organization had succeeded in smuggling 55 tons of cocaine 
into the U.S. This cocaine had been trucked to Los Angeles and had already been 
distributed on our streets. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of this case is that ten years ago, we measured 
drug seizures in prems and pounds. Today, we routinely measure seizures in tons— 
even multi-tons. In January, for example, in Pasadena, Texas, a suburb of Houston, 
we seized 6.5 tons of cocaine. In July, we seized over 5 tons of cocaine in the border 
town of El Paso. And one of the primary reasons for these multi-ton shipments of 
cocaine is the efficient and mutually-rewarding relationship that has emerged be- 
ea the cocaine mafia in Colombia and the g trafficking groups operating in 

exico. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, we estimate that the Colombian drug mafia is using Mex- 
ico as a cocaine safe haven to store, at any one time, as much as 70 to 100 tons 
of cocaine that will eventually be smuggled across the U.S. border for distribution 
on American streets. This is enough to provide a line of cocaine to every man, 
woman, and child on this planet—and then some. At a conservative estimate, this 
cocaine would be worth over $700 million to $1 billion on America’s streets. 


Role of the International Drug Traffickers 


The fact that these traffickers have been able to accommodate the transportation 
needs of the Cali cocaine mafia is not something that a skier overnight. Criminal 
organizations from Mexico have had decades of practice. Traditionally, the Mexican 
border economies have been significantly affected by the smuggling activities into 
and out of the United States. It was these organized smuggling organizations that 
rose to prominence in the late 1960s and 1970s when marijuana trafficking pre- 
sented the potential for huge profits. 

During the early 1980’s, most of the Colombian cocaine entered the United States 
through South Florida by way of the Caribbean. But, traffickers were forced to find 
new routes when U.S. drug agencies increased enforcement action in the Caribbean 
and South Florida. The Colombian drug lords naturally turned to the traffickin 

ups in Mexico which had what they were looking for: proximity to the Unite 
tates, a 2,000 mile expanse of border offering unlimited smuggling possibilities, 
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a an easy established drug trafficking infrastructure that stood ready to serve 
their needs. 

The drug trafficking organizations easily adapted their operations to include co- 
caine trafficking, and by the mid-80’s, were well-established and reliable transport- 
ers of Colombian cocaine. Delegating cocaine transportation to the traffickers in 
Mexico was a tactical decision on the part of the Cali mafia. With the transportation 
assistance of these traffickers, the cocaine barons could now move larger bulk quan- 
tities through Mexico, which would have been logistically impossible to move by any 
other means as is. By turning the riskiest part of the cocaine distribution cycle— 
the transportation—over to these traffickers, the Cali mafia could turn its attention 
to other aspects of their cocaine enterprise. This drug trafficking partnership has 
become one of both convenience—and profit. 

One of the first traffickers to move cocaine through Mexico and to the U.S. was 
Juan Ramon Matta-Ballesteros, a Honduran, who, from the mid-1970s to the mid- 
1980s, was actively involved with the Mexican Guadalajara Cartel. This was the 

up responsible for the kidnapping, torture and murder of DEA Special Agent 

nrique (Kiki) Camarena in 1985. The death of Agent Camarena outraged the 

American public. Matta-Ballesteros has been convicted in three separate U.S. cases 
and is serving a term of life imprisonment. 


Emerging Traffickers Coming Into Their Own 


Today, there is no question that drug traffickers operating in Mexico have become 
major players in the international] drug trade. These veteran traffickers have been 
good students and have learned valuable lessons from the drug experts—the Cali 
mafia. They have seen the benefit—and profits—of working together in a partner- 
ship to provide a needed transportation service to the cocaine organizations in Co- 
lombia. eiving payment in both cash and cocaine, they have begun to establish 
their own cocaine distribution networks and territories, stretching from the South- 
west border areas as far as New York. In effect, the Cali mafia has been a willing 
paver in helping these organizations create distribution and sales networks in the 


Like the Cali mafia, these trafficking organizations have demonstrated their flexi- 
bility to change trafficking routes when law enforcement action along any one route 
becomes too risky to their business. These drug groups have also followed the lead 
of their predecessors by expanding and diversifying their product line. Sophisticated 
trafficking organizations based in Mexico now manufacture methamphetamine and 
smuggle the precursor chemicals necessary for its manufacture. And, ie most 
important, as they have expanded their role in the drug trade, they have made valu- 
able worldwide contacts, which will be necessary as they continue to establish them- 
selves as important players in the world of illegal drugs. 

There are a number of trafficking poupe in Mexico that have gained a firm foot- 
hold in the trafficking of drugs, but Pd like to take a moment to describe the four 
major drug trafficking organizations that work closely with the Cali mafia: 

ijuana Cartel.—The organization sometimes referred to the “Tijuana Cartel,” 

is headed by Benjamin Arellano-Felix and his brother Francisco. They control 

a of the drugs crossing the border on the West Coast between Tijuaim and 
exicali. 

Feuding between this group and other organizations has become increasingly vio- 
lent. In fact, it was the feuding between the Arrellano-Felix organization and rival 
drug dealers that led to the killing of Catholic Cardinal Juan Jesus Posadas- 
Ocampo at the Guadalajara airport in 1993. 

The Arellano-Felix brothers are currently the subjects of a nationwide manhunt 
by law enforcement authorities for their involvement in the Cardinal’s killing. On 
June 23, Mexican authorities arrested Hector Luis Palma-Salazar, the leader of 
a rival drug organization that is believed to be behind the attempted assassinations 
of the Arellano-Felix brothers, as well as the murder of Cardinal Posadas-Ocampo. 
Benjamin and Francisco Arellano-Felix have both been indicted in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and are DEA fugitives. 

The Caro-Quintero Organization.—The Caro-Quintero organization is involved 
in the cultivation, processing, smuggling and distribution of heroin and marijuana 
and the transportation of Colombian cocaine into the U.S. This organization was 

reviously led by Rafael Caro-Quintero, known as the “Mexican Rhinestone Cow- 
bo ,' who began his criminal career at the young age of 12 or 13 as an apprentice 
to Pedro Aviles, a notorious Mexican drug trafficker. 

Caro-Quintero is currently in a Mexican maximum security prison for his involve- 
ment in the kidnaping, torture and murder of DEA Special Agent Enrique 
Camarena, as well as for marijuana and cocaine trafficking. His brother, Miguel 
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re T: now runs the organization, and is under indictment in Tucson and 
nver. 

Juarez Cartel.—One of the most notorious and powerful of these trafficking or- 

anizations is the Amado Carrillo-Fuentes organization, sometimes referred to as 
the “Juarez Cartel.” Carrillo-Fuentes has been the chief transporter for the recently 
arrested Cali mafia leader Miguel Rodriguez-Orejuela. 

Carrillo-Fuentes owns several airline companies, which enables him to fly 727s 
from Colombia into Juarez, where he runs his organization from his ranch head- 
s Increasingly, murders in Juarez have been associated with Carrillo- 

uentes. In July, the leader of the juvenile gangs he recruits to smuggle drugs 
across the border was found shot 23 times in the head. Here in the United States, 
Carrillo-Fuentes has been indicted in Miami on heroin and marijuana charges, and 
in Dallas on cocaine charges. 

Juan Garcia-Abrego.—Another influential Mexican trafficker acting in concert 
with the Cali mafia is Juan Garcia-Abrego, who is involved in smuggling drugs 
from the Yucatan area in Mexico to South Texas and up to New York. Juan Garcia- 
Abrego was recently added to the FBI’s top ten most wanted fugitives, with a $2 
million reward for his capture. This is the first time an international drug trafficker 
has been included on the FBI list. | 

This organization transports large quantities of cocaine for the Cali mafia, as well 
as marijuana and heroin for other traffickers. Garcia-Abrego pioneered deals in 
which Mexican traffickers take payment in cocaine, which substantially raised their 
profits, and at the same time diversified their involvement from beyond smuggling 
to the role of suppliers to their own drug distribution networks. He and his organi- 
e are notorious for the violence they employ to further and protect their illicit 
trade. 

He also ships bulk amounts of cash for the Cali mafia. During a four-year period, 
from 1989 to 1993, $53 million was seized in connection with the Garcia-Abrego or- 

anization. Two American Express bankers in Brownsville, Texas, were indicted for 

ride, 920 million for Garcia-Abrego, and to date, 70 members of his organiza- 
tion have been prosecuted and convicted in the U.S. Juan Garcia-Abrego has been 
indicted in Houston, and remains a fugitive. 


Expanding Influence: Cocaine and Methamphetamine 


DEA is very concerned about the expanding role of drug organizations based in 
Mexico which are playing an increasingly ar role in the shipment and distribu- 
tion of cocaine and methamphetamine to the United States. 

Cocaine.—In the last few years, we've seen international trafficking organiza- 
tions make major changes in their efficiency in transporting bulk shipments of co- 
caine to transporting organizations in Mexico. Traditionally trafficking organizations 
used twin-engine general aviation aircraft to transport cocaine from Colombia to 
transhipment locations in Mexico and the Caribbean. Today, however, the Cali 
mafia has bought passenger jets—like 727’s—gutted them, and are using them to 
transport multi-ton loads of cocaine to the trafficking organizations in Mexico. In 
March of this year, for example, a Caravelle jet aircraft was seized in the Mexican 
State of Sonora, after being abandoned by traffickers when its tires became stuck 
in the dirt runway. Mexican Government forces later seized 2.8 tons of cocaine that 
are believed to have been off-loaded from that Caravelle. 

Law enforcement has also uncovered two tunnels built to move cocaine from Mex- 
ico into the United States. The first was discovered in Arizona in 1990. The second 
nearly-completed tunnel was discovered in 1993 near the Tijuana Airport and led 
to an unfinished warehouse in the United States. 

Methamphetamine.—U.S. law enforcement is also concerned about the growing 
role of trafficking gangs operating in Mexico involved in the methamphetamine 
trade. We directly attribute the increased amounts of methamphetamine available 
in the U.S. to these trafficking organizations which have replaced domestic outlaw 
motorcycle gangs as the predominant methamphetamine producers, traffickers, and 
distributors. 

Unfortunately, DEA is very much aware of the problem of these methamphet- 
amine gangs operating in the U.S. Last summer, DEA Special Agent Richard 
Fass was shot and killed in Tucson by a methamphetamine trafficker during an un- 
dercover operation. The ring leader of the gang responsible for Agent Fass' death 
has still not been apprehended and is believed to be in Mexico. The DEA is cur- 
rently working with both the FBI and Mexican authorities to apprehend him. 

In the last three years, these trafficking organizations have virtually saturated 
the western United States market with high-purity methamphetamine, known also 
as “speed” or “crank.” In some areas of California, it has now reportedly replaced 
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cocaine as the drug of choice. With a saturated West Coast market, these traffickers 
have begun to expand their markets to the East Coast and in the South. DEA's 
southern offices npon a growing presence of these trafficking groups providing 
methamphetamine to domestic trafficking organizations in rural and suburbs areas 
of Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and the Carolinas. 

As supplies have increased, prices have fallen, making it a cheap alternate to co- 
caine. Some have called it the “poor man’s cocaine.” In 1991, for example, the lowest 

und price nationwide was $6,000. Today, in California, methamphetamine sells 
or between $2,500 and $3,600 per pound. 

With increased availability, methamphetamine use has increased. According to 
the Drug Abuse Warning Network, the number of emergency room episodes involv- 
ing methamphetamine has increased steadily since 1991, particularly in the West. 
From 1991 to 1993, episodes more than doubled in both Los Angeles and Phoenix. 

The dominance of Mexico-based, poly-drug organizations in methamphetamine 
e d is further evidence of their growing sophistication. The smuggling skills 
developed while transporting cocaine for the Cali mafia has enabled these organiza- 
tions to branch out into moving other contraband, such as precursor chemicals, es- 
pecially ephedrine and pseudoephedrine, used in the manufacture of methamphet- 
amine. 

They had established international connections in Europe, Asia and the Far East 
to obtain the shipment of tons of precursor chemicals, particularly ephedrine, to ad- 
dresses in both United States and Mexico. During 1993 and 1994, the majority of 
ephedrine shipments destined for Mexico were pL ee by such diverse countries 
as China, India, the Czech Republic, and Switzerland. From mid-1993 to early 1995, 
DEA documented the diversion of almost 170 tons of ephedrine used in illicit meth- 
amphetamine production. It’s important to note, however, that DEA has obtained 
cooperation from many of these countries to stem the flow of chemicals going to 

exico. 

It’s difficult to predict where this newest surge of methamphetamine use and traf- 
ficking will lead, but we must not assume that it has peaked. Unlike other drugs, 
methamphetamine is one that these criminal organizations can control entirely from 
beginning to end. They have the international contacts to obtain the necessary pre- 
cursor chemicals to make the drug. They have the clandestine labs to process the 
chemicals into methamphetamine on both sides of the border. They have expanded 
their distribution networks across the nation by the use and intimidation of illegal 
aliens. And, unlike their previous role as middle-men moving cocaine and heroin, 
they can keep 100 percent of the profits from their methamphetamine sales. 

US. law enforcement may be in for a difficult and violent few years as we work 
to get the methamphetamine problem under control. We've already seen “meth” 
smuggling gangs face off against each other. Recently, in San Diego, a confrontation 
between meth smu gling groups with ties to Mexico resulted in 26 homicides. There 
may be more bloodshed on our streets, as these drug gangs fight to protect—and 
expand—their drug turf. 


DEA’s Response 


In response to the threats of the Mexico-based trafficking organizations and their 
surrogate drug gangs operating here in the United States, DEA has taken a number 
of steps to work with our law enforcement partners in Mexico, as well as with our 
Federal, state, and local colleagues here at home. 

DEA has joined forces with the FBI in a Southwest Border Initiative that tar- 
gets the major Mexican trafficking organizations for enforcement actions. Combined 
teams of state, local and federal law enforcement led by DEA and FBI Special 
Agents are working together with a common goal of disrupting these gangs and 
bringing their leaders to justice. 

For the first time, the DEA, the FBI, the Department of Justice Criminal Divi- 
sion, and respective U.S. Attorneys in every state along the Southwest Border are 
coordinating both intelligence and manpower resources against a common enemy— 
the poly—drug trafficking organizations that are transporting increased amounts of 
cocaine, heroin, marijuana, and methamphetamine across our borders. Both DEA 
and the FBI hold high expectations for the success for this operation. 

Three new binational Border Task Forces have been established and will focus on 
the four principal trafficking organizations. Senior personnel of the DEA, FBI, and 
DOJ Criminal Division serve on a U.S/Mexican Plenary Group, working to enhance 
our cooperation against narcotics, money laundering, arms smuggling, and other 
crimes. 

Mr. Chairman, in this open forum I cannot explain the specifics of how this new 
initiative will work, but I would be happy to discuss this in more detail in a closed 
session or a private briefing. 
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Our support for Mexico's drug fighting efforts is critical to their success—and ulti- 
mately to our own. Attorne neral Reno and Mexican Attorney General Antonio 
Lozano-Gracia have pledged to work cooperatively to address the problems. Hope- 
fully, a close and coordinated law enforcement response by our two countries will 
have an impact on this growing problem. 


Future Threats: An Assessment 


There is no question that the international drug trafficking organizations operat- 
ing in Colombia and Mexico have had a direct impact on the multi-ton quantities 
of cocaine law enforcement is forced to deal with today. These organizations have 
proven to be a serious threat to both the United States and Mexico. 

In recent years, as the political and economic ties between the United States and 
Mexico have strengthened, a new generation of international traffickers have been 
able to carve out an ever larger share of the world's drug trade and pose a growing 
threat on both sides of the border. We've seen these trafficking organizations grow 
from low-level smuggling groups to sophisticated organizations that smuggle more 
and more drugs of every kind—cocaine, heroin, marijuana, and now methamphet- 
amine—into the U.S. They are increasingly being paid for their transportation ex- 
pertise with cocaine, a move that could prove to be the undoing of the Cali mafia 
and could shift the balance of power within the worldwide cocaine trade. 

Mr. Chairman, in a few years down the road, I believe it’s entirely possible that 
these newly emerging groups could rise to an equal—or superior—footing with the 
Cali mafia. If this appena, life as we know it in both the United States and Mexico 
will change dramatically. They care little for the devasting impact they have on the 
people of Mexico and the United States. They are international criminal elements 
that must be dealt with. 

The President of Mexico, Ernesto Zedillo, has publicly stated to the American 
media that drug trafficking is a threat to Mexican national security, not only be- 
cause of the crime that is inherent in such activity, but also because of the growing 
wealth that enables traffickers to corrupt police and government institutions. 

As these organizations grow in wealth and sophistication, they threaten to over- 
whelm the capabilities of any law enforcement system, including Mexico. By com- 

arison, we have a professional law enforcement system in the United States, at the 

ederal, state and local level, that promotes and encourages high standards in re- 
cruitment, training, internal inspections, standards of operations and accountability 
to elected officials. 

We have a criminal justice system that is quick to respond to charges of unethical 
or corrupt actions on the part of law enforcement. It has helped to professionalize 
our law enforcement agencies and insure a continuing quest for ethics and integrity. 
Despite our best efforts, unethical or illegal activities do occasionally occur within 
the ranks of our law enforcement agencies, requiring swift and decisive government 
action to preserve the public’s faith and trust. 

As a society, we provide modern and sophisticated resources to our law enforce- 
ment agencies to combat the criminal elements confronting them. The law enforce- 
ment institutions in Mexico do not presently have an infrastructure similar to those 
in the U.S. The development of such institutions will require a substantial commit- 
ment of time and resources to achieve the necessary level of professionalism. The 
potential exists that if this is not done, they may be overwhelmed by the wealth 
and influence of the drug organizations. 

We are not alone in recognizing this problem. Attorney General Lozano has moved 
to have special police units report directly to him. He has announced a plan to in- 
clude reviews ofi all Federal police officers and prosecutors, with mandatory drug 
testing, to combat internal corruption. I cite this only to illustrate that the Mexican 
government itself recognizes this is a problem. 

It is imperative that we work with our partners in Mexico to blunt the influence 
these drug traffickers are having in both our countries. It is also imperative that 
our own Federal, state, and local law enforcement continue to work cooperatively 
together to make the best use of our resources, as well as to increase our impact 
on these trafficking organizations. Surely, when we speak of tons of drugs coming 
across our borders and causing tremendous damage to the health and well-being of 
our citizens, we are talking of a national security threat that demands our imme- 
diate and continuous attention. 

DEA is hopeful that future counterdrug efforts with Mexico will be successful. In 
the past year, Mexico has instituted new programs that include attempts to profes- 
sionalize its law enforcement institutions and increase cross-border cooperation to 
address the threat of the international traffickers. The direct and cooperative com- 
munication between Attorney General Reno and Attorney General Lozano should be 
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of great help in securing a coordination of our resources to address a common prob- 
lem. The threat is serious-and it is real. 
I will now be happy to answer any questions you may have. 


Senator COVERDELL. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
testimony. | 

I am going to ask if any of the members have an opening state- 
ment, they would be welcome to make it. Senator Thomas, do you? 

Senator THOMAS. No, thank you. 

Senator COVERDELL. Senator Feinstein. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 1 do have an opening state- 
ment. 1 would just like to make a very few comments, though and 
place my opening statement in its entirety in the record. 

I think it is very fair to say that there is major concern. Back 
in February, the Senate Judiciary Committee, on which I serve, 
held some very interesting hearings, and Mr. Constantine, Director 
Freeh, and Dr. Lee Brown, testified. As he has done today, Mr. 
Constantine pointed out some very disturbing facts, and then later 
in a meeting with me told me that the DEA knows of at least 40 
727-size planes controlled by the Cali Cartel in Colombia which 
land in northern Mexico where they offload between 10 and 20 tons 
of cocaine at a time, then they reload with American currency and 
they fly back out of Mexico to Colombia. 

I beleve, even to this day, there is a crisis on our southwest bor- 
der. As the Customs Department knows, I have been in constant 
communication with Treasury about a program called Line Release 
where up to 10,000 companies have permission to go back and 
forth across the border at will. There is only one x-ray machine and 
sometimes it is used and sometimes it is not used. 

On June 1, I spent some time at Otay Mesa near San Diego on 
the border, and what I saw there somewhat surprised me. I saw 
about 8 to 12 so-called Mexican spotters directly outside the Cus- 
toms facility. Now, what these spotters do to assist Mexican drug 
smugglers is that they utilize AM-FM transceivers which allow 
them to transmit on both frequencies, as well as on UHF. They 
stand in front of the Customs facility and they transmit informa- 
tion back to Mexico on enforcement activity, when it is tight and 
when it is loose and when trucks smuggling contraband are able 
to successfully maneuver their way across the border. 

I have been trying to find out why we do not do anything about 
that, and I learned that Customs tells me they have no authority 
to make arrests on the sidewalk. I would hope in my questions to 
be able to pursue this somewhat further, specifically with Mr. Con- 
stantine, and see what we might be able to do, such as pass a law 
which would make it a Federal crime for anyone to participate in 
aiding and abetting the delivery of narcotics across the border. But 
I have a hard time understanding why to this day these spotters 
are operating outside of a large Customs facility at Otay Mesa. 

I have also met rather extensively with law enforcement officials 
on the southwest border, and what they tell me almost to a person 
is that they cannot trust their Mexican counterparts for the most 
part. And that causes me great concern. So, I would very much like 
to have any statements that the two gentlemen in front of us can 
make on the level of Mexican cooperation, law enforcement co- 
operation as well. 
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I thank the chair and I will await my questioning. 
[The prepared statement of Senator Feinstein follows:] 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR DIANNE FEINSTEIN 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Back in February, the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
on which I serve, held very interesting hearings on the growing crisis of Mexican 
drug trafficking. At those hearings, we heard from witnesses including FBI Director 
Louis Freeh, DEA Administrator Thomas Constantine and the nation's drug czar, 
Dr. Lee Brown. 

They spoke of the alarming statistics associated with this crisis: 

° California, with its border with Mexico, has replaced Florida as the major point 

of importation of cocaine in the United States; 

e Cocaine smuggled across the California line accounts for 70 ren of the drugs 
sent over the entire southwest border by rings based in Mexico, making the 
State the prime staging area for the shipment of cocaine from cartels in Colum- 
bia and other South American countries; and 

e Approximately 80 percent of the clandestine methamphetamine labs seized in 
the nation are in California—this due, in part, to the fact that many of the nec- 
i precursor chemicals from which methamphetamines are produced come 

rom Mexico. 


Even more disturbing was a meeting I had soon after with DEA Administrator 
Constantine, who told me that the DEA knows of at least forty 727-sized planes con- 
trolled by the Cali Cartel in Columbia, which land in Northern Mexico, where they 
off-load between 10 and 20 tons of cocaine at a time, re-load with $20 to $30 million 
in U.S. currency, and fly back out of Mexico to Columbia. Mexican traffickers then 
smuggle that cocaine over the U.S.-Mexico border, mainly into California, for dis- 
tribution to cities across the United States. 

= from California’s perspective, this hearing is very important and, indeed, very 
timely. 

There is a crisis on our southwest border. For too long, drug trafficking from Mex- 
ico has been an afterthought in the U.S. Government. And now we look up in 1995 
only to find that Mexican drug cartels have achieved a prominence and power close 
to that of their Columbian counterparts. With billions of dollars in g money 
being earned by Mexican drug lords, with Mexico’s weak and unstable economy, and 
with corruption rampant throughout the Mexican government, we are facing a very 
serious situation right in our own backyard. 

Today, drugs are coming into this nation from Mexico in unprecedented amounts. 
Our border with Mexico is an absolute sieve. To make matters worse, we enter this 
battle with one hand tied behind our backs because we cannot count on Mexican 
law enforcement to play a significant or honest role on their side of the border. As 
we now know all too well, corruption within Mexican law enforcement has reached 
the highest levels. 

A few months ago, I met in San Diego with top law enforcement officials from 
both the federal and state level. They told me, in no uncertain terms, that U.S. and 
California law enforcement simply do not trust their Mexican counterparts—corrup- 
tion is too widespread within Mexican law enforcement—and they made it clear that 
ae is one of the central obstacles U.S. law enforcement faces in attacking this prob- 
em. 

Just last week, the New York Times reported that “American officials who once 
trumpeted Mexican cooperation in fighting drugs now worry that the government 
has lost control of most of its police.” This story reported that in the recent adminis- 
tration of President Salinas, high ranking officials—including former federal police 
commanders and two of the administration’s three drug enforcement directors—gave 
protection to drug lords. 

Nothing illustrates more clearly just how far and how high corruption has spread 
within the Mexican government than the case of Enrique Camarena Salazar. As 
none of us will ever forget, Camarena was the DEA agent who in 1985 was abducted 
in Mexico by drug traffickers and brutally tortured and killed. It is now well-known 
that high ranking police and government officials took part in the meetings at which 
Camarena’s abduction and torture were planned, and, in fact, may have even been 
present at the house in which Camarena was being held while he was being tor- 
tured. Those implicated in Camarena’s murder were no less than the Interior and 
Defense Ministers of Mexico at the time, the Mexican director of INTERPOL and 
the brother-in-law of a former Mexican president. 

According to the New York Times story, Mexico’s drug trade is booming. A new 
generation of Mexican traffickers have consolidated their power, and while Mexican 
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smugglers once worked for Columbian drug lords, they have now established their 
own networks and cartels—and their profits have risen into the billions. 

We can do a lot on our side of the border to successfully interdict drugs being 
smuggled into the United States. And 1 have worked very hard over the past five 
months, for instance, to convince this administration that its single-minded deter- 
mination to facilitate trade may be at the expense of increased drug smuggling. Spe- 
cifically, I have campaigned to change, or, failing that, to end a Customs program 
called ine release which allows so-called “low risk” companies to truck goods across 
the border into the United States with little or no inspection. The result of this pro- 
gram, I believe, is that more drugs are being smuggled into the U.S. than ever be- 
ore. 


But, ers Mexican participation in this fight, there is only so much we can ac- 
complish. 

So my central question today, to all the officials and experts who are here to tes- 
tify, is what do we do about the fact that United States law enforcement cannot 
trust that Mexican officials have not been compromised by Mexican drug lords? I 
believe that until we can find the answer to that question, we will not be able to 
solve this problem. 

Not so long ago, this Administration sent $20 billion in loan guarantees to Mexico, 
of which $12.5 billion has already been drawn down. The United States deserves 
nothing less than full and uncorrupted cooperation from the highest levels of the 
Mexican Government in what is a major scourge on the relationship between our 
two countries. 


Senator COVERDELL. Senator Snowe. 

Senator SNOWE. No, thank you. 

Senator COVERDELL. Then I am going to begin the questions. 
We'll begin with Senator Thomas from Wyoming. 

Senator THOMAS. I was expecting to hear the chairman’s 7 min- 
utes. 

Senator COVERDELL. Well, like the Senator from North Carolina, 
I will wait till the end. 

Senator THOMAS. OK. 

I sort of view this as something that I have not been—so, I am 
responding in generalities I guess. Neither of you, however, has 
talked much about corruption within the Mexican Government. If 
it is true—let me ask you, Mr. Constantine. 

Here is a little article from a paper that says, “We have reliable 
information that every load of cocaine that comes into Mexicali is 
guarded by Mexican Federal Police.” How characteristic is that sit- 
uation? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I have got information like what you just re- 
ported, that every load of cocaine is guarded by Mexican Federal 
Judicial Police. There are major issues that they have with law en- 
forcement. I mentioned the infrastructure in all of their law en- 
forcement institutions is not there. They have major organized 
crime syndicates which are—I am sure have in the past and pres- 
ently and will in the future—trying to corrupt law enforcement in 
uray just like they try to corrupt law enforcement in the United 

tates. 

They are two totally different police systems. It has taken me a 
while to get a grasp of how difficult their problems are. They will 
not solve those problems overnight. That is going to take a long pe- 
riod of time in my opinion. 

Senator THOMAS. I guess my question, Ambassador, is that it 
seems to me that our policy and our approach and our concern take 
a different direction whether or not we assume that there is a rea- 
sonably clean government working and solving the problem, or 
whether we are dealing with a government that talks about reform, 
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but in fact has a substantial amount of corruption that accommo- 
dates drug trafficking. How do you respond to that? 

Ambassador GELBARD. Senator, there is no question that corrup- 
tion in Mexico is an extremely serious problem, and it has been 
and continues to be an impediment to full development not only of 
cooperation between us but also to the full development of Mexico's 
political, judicial, and economic systems. What we see is, not just 
in Mexico but in any country where there is a major drug problem, 
e eing the United States, there are such massive amounts of 
my that it has an incredibly corrosive effect quite often all the 
way through the system. 

enator Feinstein mentioned a moment ago a concern about our 
dealings with Mexican officials and the question of our ability to 
trust Mexican officials working on their side of the border. That is 
indeed true, but there is similarly, I am sad to say, a problem with 
corruption on our side of the border. The fact of the matter is that 
there is just a huge amount of money out there which is corrupting 
lots of people. Our law enforcement agencies are in the process of 
e eons and indeed trying to take action on our side of the 

order. 

During the previous Mexican Government, the Salinas govern- 
ment, Attorney General Jorge Carpizo made a really good start to 
le investigate corruption in the police forces. Unfortunately, 
after the revolt in Chiapas, he was moved to a different position 
in the Mexican cabinet. Some of that stagnated until the arrival of 
the Zedillo government. 

We have seen and we believe that Attorney General Lozano, who 
is from the opposition—the first time there has ever been an oppo- 
sition member in a Mexican Government run by the PRI. I think 
it is significant that President Zedillo gave the Attorney General 
position to them. We have seen seriousness and progress against 
corruption, as they have begun to try to grapple with what is a 
mammoth problem. They recognize it 1s a mammoth problem. They 
have said it to us, and they are trying to work with us now to de- 
velop honest law enforcement entities and groups and also trying 
to investigate and take action against those who are corrupt. 

Senator THOMAS. It is a terribly difficult problem, but it does 
seem to me that it is not very useful to talk about corruption of 
low level officials that are on the border, if in fact the corruption 
exists among much higher level people whose job it is to supervise. 
I mean, you are dealing there with something that is a result of 
something else, are you not? 

I think you will hear someone later today suggest that the Presi- 
dent started out doing this and has pulled back substantially from 
his aggressive review. 

Ambassador GELBARD. I simply do not believe that, Senator. 
What we have seen is that literally from then-President-elect 
Zedillo’s first visit to the United States, which was about a week 
before he was inaugurated, the very first issue he brought up with 
President Clinton was narcotics and their concerns about it. 

The following week, as I mentioned in my statement, at the time 
of his inauguration, his newly appointed Attorney General and our 
Attorney General sat down and began a process which has resulted 
in a constant series of working group meetings to try to begin to 
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work through what no question is a dramatic and very serious 
problem. 

Look how long it has taken Colombia and us, for that matter, to 
begin to get the kinds of results that finally are occurring in Co- 
lombia now to fight against corruption. No question this takes a 
long time, but the first part of the solution is to move away from 
denial and begin to try to take action against it. We believe they 
are serious. We are beginning to see results and time will tell. 

Senator THOMAS. at is your assessment of the notion of the 
classification of transit and source countries? Would you change 
Mexico from a transit country to a source country? 

Ambassador GELBARD. They are a source country, of course, for 
heroin production, for marijuana production, and as Mr. Con- 
stantine said, for methamphetamine production. For cocaine they 
are probably the major source of transit. 

What happens now with the dramatic attacks on the Cali Cartel 
remains to be seen. Certainly in the short term you would expect 
that there will be significant decreases in shipments to and 
through Mexico of cocaine, and that is indeed what we have been 
seeing recently with all the pressure that the Colombian police 
have exerted. But this provides exactly an opportunity for the 
Mexican Government to consolidate its efforts—it is still a very 
new government—and to move against these groups as they have 


be to. 

Senator THOMAS. Let me just close, as I see I must. 

I do not know anything about the budgeting, but there is going 
on here—and I would ask you to evaluate it yourself—the idea that 
in budgeting some consideration is given to results. If the results 
do not show something, rather than continuing to put more money 
into the same program, there is an expectation that there will be 
a change in the program. I do not know how that fits, but I would 
suggest that you might do a little analysis of it. 

bassador GELBARD. Well, as I said earlier, Senator, I think 
what we have seen in the course of this year has been significant 
progress in Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru. This administration has 
taken a very tough line on the drug certification process. We have 
used that as a tool to get countries’ attention, show greater per- 
formance. There has been close cooperation within the administra- 
tion between DEA, State, Justice, and the other agencies, and we 
have had progress. 

The problem we are in now is if we want to be able to provide 
more assistance to Mexico, for example, we have got to take money 
away from Colombia. We are in that kind of zero sum game. I 
know you are the chairman of the subcommittee on East Asia. The 
President is about to come out with a global heroin strategy. 70 
percent of the heroin that comes into the United States comes from 
Southeast Asia and yet Mr. Constantine and I are in the difficult 
situation of having to rob resources from elsewhere, particularly 
from Latin America, to try to put it into Southeast Asia if we want 
to confront this heroin problem which is beginning to affect our 
country rather dramatically. So, please help. 

Senator THOMAS. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator COVERDELL. The Senator from California. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Thank you very much. 
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Gentlemen, a November 1993 Presidential decision directive out- 
lined a new international drug strategy that mandated a shift in 
United States counternarcotics efforts from the transit zone, i.e., 
Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean, to source countries 
such as Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru. Although Mexico is considered 
a transit country, Mexico produces between 60 and 80 percent of 
the marijuana and about 20 percent of the heroin shipped into the 
United States. 

According to the GAO, the DEA attache in Mexico has rec- 
ommended that Mexico be reclassified as a source country so that 
it can be considered for more resources under the administration's 
current counterdrug priorities. Why has it not been? 

Ambassador GELBARD. In fact, Senator, it has been. The Presi- 
dent very eatin has designated Mexico and Central America as 
fundamentally high priority areas. 

Senator COVERDELL. So, you are saying they have been redesig- 
nated as source countries? 

Ambassador GELBARD. No. As I just mentioned and said in re- 
sponse to Senator Thomas’ question, Mexico is a source country for 
heroin, methamphetamines, and marijuana, not for cocaine. The 
strategy document you are referring to was fundamentally on co- 
caine, but nevertheless, because of the strategic importance of 
maintaining ane, indeed, increasing our cooperation and relation- 
ships with Mexico and Central America, we have tried to keep up 
our resource support, both personnel and financial resources, to 
Mexico and to Central America all through this time. 

Senator FEINSTEN. But it has not been redesignated a source 
country. 

Ambassador GELBARD. We have no designation of that sort. The 
only constraint I know of in terms of resources—two constraints— 
have been first the cutbacks in our budgets and, second, the Mexi- 
can decision in 1993 that I mentioned in my statement to 
Mexicanize their programs and therefore not accept our financial 
assistance. I think with the new administration in Mexico, we will 
see a change in their policy. We have never—I repeat—never told 
the Mexican Government that we wanted to cut back in terms of 
financial resources. We are prepared to find more resources. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. If I can help you too, Senator. The DEA’s com- 
mitment to Mexico is equaled only by our commitment to Colombia 
in both personnel and in resources. Second, we are trying to fill 
every available agent position. As you know, we did not do any hir- 
ing for 2Y2 years. We now have received funding to start hiring. As 
each of these classes of agents graduates from basic agent training, 
our highest priority is the southwest border, from Houston all the 
way over to McAllen all the way over to San Diego. So, we are put- 
ting every resource we can find into the southwest border with 
Mexico. So, it is our highest priority today. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. I am aware of that, and you have been very 
cooperative. And I am very appreciative of that and I thank you for 


it. 

Ambassador GELBARD. If I could just add, Senator, too. We are 
in the process right now—and I will probably be going to Mexico 
within the next couple of weeks—of providing them with additional 
helicopters, $2 million at least in spare parts for their existing heli- 
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copters, radars, ground-based radars, and other equipment. We 
have met with the Mexican Government, had need assessment 
teams in Mexico to work with the Mexican Government to discuss 
their needs, get our own assessment of what they needed, and try 
to provide the best possible resource supplements to them that we 
on d in addition to training that we need and want to provide 
them. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. I am happy to hear that. 

Let me just talk helicopters for a minute. It is my understanding 
that the United States has leased 21 Huey helicopters for 
counternarcotics purposes. Is that correct? 

Ambassador GELBARD. Yes, Senator. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. And there have been press reports at least 
that the United States has offered Mexico the use of 24 Blackhawk 
helicopters piloted by American personnel and that Mexico has de- 
clined the offer for sovereignty reasons. Is that correct? 

Ambassador GELBARD. We had talked to them about additional 
helicopters that would be piloted by Americans. It is politically dif- 
ficult. We are providing them with additional helicopters through 
my bureau. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. But they declined the offer of the 24 
Blackhawks? 

i Ambassador GELBARD. I cannot remember if the number was 24, 
ut yes. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. They have declined it? 

Ambassador GELBARD. Yes. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. And did they do so for sovereignty reasons? 

Ambassador GELBARD. I could not tell you what their reasons 
were. 

oe FEINSTEIN. They gave you no reason for declining the 
offer. 

Ambassador GELBARD. Well, what we want to be able to do and 
what they want to do is help develop Mexican capability so that 
they can run their own programs and establish their own institu- 
tional abilities. We have done that in Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia, 
and that is the best long-term solution. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Except, as Mr. Constantine has said, if there 
are all these 727-size planes landing on two-lane asphalt roads, 
would it not be most helpful if there were some American—we 
know the stuff is coming into America—personnel in Blackhawks 
that were able to monitor their landing, their off-loading, and the 
transportation of the narcotics across the border? 

Ambassador GELBARD. What we have tried to concentrate on 
doing is helping the Mexicans to be able to do it by themselves. In 
fact, I think there has been a significant decrease in those large 
transport aircraft flights in recent months. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Mr. Constantine, did you not tell me that 
these planes land in the north and it is very difficult because the 
Mexican authorities are there and the narcotics just simply dis- 
appear? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Let me go back to what I said. There were 40 
leased planes by the group out of Cali, 727's and Caravelles. I have 
a picture of one of them here. I can show you what it looks like 
when they land here. 
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The modus operandi of the group from Cali was to ship the drugs 
in that fashion. We have put as much pressure as we possibly can 
on the individuals from Cali who run that distribution system. 
you know, in the last 2 months we have arrested three of the lead- 
ing figures. It is difficult for them to run that operation. Many 
times they were hiding in an air shaft with oxygen tanks to avoid 
arrest, and that whole distribution system is diminished to a de- 
gree because of the instability in Colombia. 

What I have said, in fairness to the people in Mexico and the au- 
thorities, is that the problem with this type of aviation is that you 
often do not know until 1 or 172 hours at the earliest where these 
planes are going to land. When they do land, because of what we 
know of the heavily armed force that surrounds the plane, you 
would have to have a force of probably 100 to 150 heavily armed 
people with a tactical plan at that location. 

What I have honestly said is if you, right now, had 1% hours 
lead that there was going to be a similar plane landing in south- 
west Virginia or in northern New York State, it would be impos- 
sible for the head of the State police in New York or Virginia to 
produce 150 heavily armed people with a tactical plan at that loca- 
tion. 

It really is a tactical problem for any law enforcement agency. In 
essence, the traffickers, because of resources and technology, had 
the ability to overwhelm any existing system that 1 know of. The 
value of that would obviously be an intelligence system that could 
predict 8 to 10 hours in advance where that landing was going to 
occur. 

In the one shipment that you talk about with the Caravelle jet, 
the problem with that was there were 8 to 9 tons of cocaine aboard 
that plane and only a ton to 2 tons of that was recovered. That in- 
vestigation is being conducted in Mexico of the police officials who 
os at that scene. I cannot tell you what the outcome of that has 

een. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. May I ask, based on your intelligence, when 
did the last plane land? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Several months ago was the last one that we 
have been able to identify directly. Obviously, those that are sae 
pame about or talked about right now would be current. 1 woul 

ave to talk to you someplace out of the public here. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. I believe my time is up. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator COVERDELL. Thank you, Senator. 

Ambassador GELBARD. Could 1 just add? The last flight of which 
we are aware I believe was March, and indeed the Mexican Gov- 
ernment seized two of these aircraft. In one case they seized I be- 
lieve about 2.5 tons from one of the aircraft, and based on an order 
from President Zedillo, he has mobilized the Mexican Air Force to 
intercept any such flights that do occur. 

Much of this is also a function of activity or lack of activity in 
Colombia, and there is no question in my mind that much of the 
decrease is also attributable to the significant activity by the Co- 
lombian police that has occurred over the course of the last 6 to 8 
months too against the Cali Cartel. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Thank you. 
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Senator COVERDELL. Senator Snowe from Maine. 

Senator SNOWE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank both 
you gentlemen for being here this morning. 

A couple of questions. The National University of Mexico esti- 
mated that all the Mexican drug organizations together spend $500 
million a year on bribery. First of all, 1 would Tike to ask if you 
think that figure is correct, and if corruption is so pervasive in 
Mexico's political and law enforcement institutions, how can Mexico 
be considered to be fully cooperating with the United States as the 
President certified? 

I would also like to add that Eduardo Valle, former special advi- 
sor to the Mexican Attorney General's office, has called Mexico a 
narcodemocracy where narcotics traffickers remain at large. He 
claims that at least half of Mexico's 31 Federal Police chiefs receive 
payoffs from drug traffickers, and he is particularly critical of the 
peg ea Government’s inability to arrest drug trafficker Juan Gar- 
cia Abrego. 

What e your assessment of Valle’s charges and also to the issue 
of certification and how cooperative is Zedillo's government being 
in terms of pursuing the corruption that has pervaded Mexico’s in- 
stitutions? Mr. Ambassador. 

Ambassador GELBARD. As I said earlier, Senator, we have used 
the congressionally mandated certification process with great seri- 
ousness and I have to say, as the person responsible for it, I think 
without any question with much greater seriousness than it has 
ever been used before. In that regard, both the number of cases 
where the President has determined that countries either are not 
cooperating with the United States or require national interest cer- 
tification has increased dramatically. 

Obviously, given the importance of Mexico, we studied the re- 
sults and the level of cooperation very carefully before we made a 
recommendation to the President and before the President made 
his own decision, and we felt that while, as I said earlier, the level 
of Mexican performance during 1994 did decrease, in no small part 
because of the revolt in Chiapas which caused the army to be di- 
verted from a lot of its traditional involvement with eradication to ' 
Chiapas, because of the three major assassinations that occurred, 
and because of the very disrupted political campaign, we had little 
question I think throughout the U.S. Government—there was no 
question at all—that we felt that there was full cooperation from 
the Mexican Government. 

That does not mean, Senator, that we do not feel that Mexico can 
improve. There is no question that Mexican performance can im- 
prove. There are structural changes that must occur, and one of 
them is to deal with this pervasive, endemic problem of corruption 
that you mentioned. 

I do not know how the University of Mexico came up with the 
assessment of $500 million. It is always hard to come up with any 
assessment of illegal activity, but I think, suffice it to say, there 
is a serious, serious problem of corruption at all levels, as I have 
said. 

We feel in every way possible that President Zedillo is extremely 
serious about dealing with us and eliminating it. We also feel that 
it was a dramatic designation when he appointed a member of the 
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opposition, Lozano, as the Attorney General. Lozano was then able 
to surround himself with his own selections from his own party and 
they have begun to take action in some very public and in Mexico 
highly controversial lawsuits. 

The very fact that they have taken those actions involving the 
request for extradition of Mario Ruis Masieu, currently in Newark, 
against Raul Salinas, against others, seems to us to be a very clear 
set of examples of the fact that Zedillo and his government are not 
shying away from the most controversial cases of what they con- 
sider to be corruption. 

We want to continue to work with them and support them, as 
they go about working against this at all levels, and they have said 
they want to clean up the police and the other entities that are as 
of much concern to them we think as they are to us. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Perhaps like the Ambassador, the $500 mil- 
oe figure is speculative. 1 do not know where that would come 
rom. 

One of the things that I might say is that 1 do not think you can 
underestimate this certification process as an issue that is very 
helpful in trying to correct a problem, and 1 think a lot of credit 
publicly should be given to Ambassador Gelbard for his research, 
and his looking for facts and trying to reach a very balanced deci- 
sion on that. 

Then the President's decertification of certain countries this year, 
including Colombia, I assess as being a major factor in some of the 
results that have occurred over the last 2 or 3 months. 

In addition to the President's decision, this Senate has been very, 
very effective, 1 think, in their public statement about narcotics ac- 
tivity. I think that Valle—it depends on what can be corroborated 
and what cannot be corroborated will be an issue down the line as 
a test of the effectiveness of the law enforcement. Much like Colom- 
bia, we know who the leaders of these organizations are. We know 
who Garcia Abrego is. We know who the Carrillo Fuentes brothers 
are. There is supposed to be a national manhunt for those respon- 
sible for the death of a Cardinal. 1 would suspect down the line, 
as the administration in Mexico is able to make changes, one of the 
hallmarks of their success will be when notorious people of this 
level, for whom there are many warrants outstanding, are appre- 
hended. 

I look at this as a policeman knowing a great deal about law en- 
forcement in this country and knowing certainly less, but learning 
as much as I can, about law enforcement in Mexico. It is a monu- 
mental task that they have to create a system that is going to be 
able to deal with the problems that they have. But you have to 
start someplace, and I think Attorney General Lozano has started 
with specially selected, specially vetted groups that we feel com- 
fortable working with. And we have some old hands in DEA who 
are cynical about everything, every place, sometimes, who have 
seen some of the beginnings of some steps that they think are posi- 
tive and optimistic. I think the test will be when we sit here a year 
or two from now and see whether all these people are locked up 
and their assets are taken away. That is what we will have to look 
at. 
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Senator SNOWE. 1 would agree, and it is disconcerting to see 
what has developed in Mexico. It seems to me it has gotten dra- 
matically worse in some ways, and I think it is going to require a 
commitment, a political commitment, by the government of Presi- 
dent Zedillo to fight this. It is going to take a great deal of effort. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator COVERDELL. Well, thank you, Senator. 

As I said, Ambassador Gelbard, we go back a good number of 
years. When you opened your statement, you deserted the word 
‘war” and I have seen you do that before. I think there is some dis- 
agreement between us on this issue. By any definition, I think you 
could categorize it as a war. 

First of all, we have a massive aggressor, highly armed, very so- 
phisticated, with a conscious plan that does eon aiderable damage to 
the personal security of citizens of the principal countries involved. 
By any measurement, we have long scoreboards of casualties. I 
mentioned in the last ba ie ata there were more casualties in 
the United States annually than in the entirety of the Vietnam 
conflict. We are talking about hundreds of thousands of lives in the 
United States alone, not to mention in the other principal coun- 
tries. 

I think that the failure to elevate this to the level of visibility 
that creates national will, not only on the part of our country, but 
the other four principal countries, is a mistake. 1 think it needs 
that kind of emphasis and focus. 1 have no criticism with you at 
all. In fact, the reverse. Nor with DEA. I think in terms of process, 
you all are executing to the limits of the resources that are avail- 
able to you, but this is not a process question. 

A moment ago, Mr. Constantine, you said that when you look at 
the magnitude of the issue that Mexico has to face, it is mind-bog- 
gling—but you have to start someplace. I think we have to elevate 
this beyond. the process of just starting someplace and managing a 
difficult problem. I think it has to be significantly elevated, which 
brings me to the resource question. 

You said, Ambassador, that you had requested $225 million. It 
has been reduced to $113 million in the House. What was the level 
of funding in 1995 and 1994 and 1993? 

Ambassador GELBARD. Our request, Senator, represents in total 
an 8 percent decrease over what we requested in 1995. I do not 
have off the top of my head the figures for the previous years, but 
the reason that it does represent a decrease is because the admin- 
istration is fully cognizant of the need to try to be as careful fis- 
cally and as responsible fiscally as possible. So, we have been try- 
ing to cut corners. We have been trying to look for savings wher- 
ever possible. 

That being said, the amount we actually received was even 
lower, of course. So, in putting together my own bureau's request 
for fiscal year 1996, we tried to be as careful as possible with re- 
sources. 1 should tell you that in terms of the internal delibera- 
tions, OMB and the President ultimately approved everything that 
I asked for in terms of our conereasional request But we are doing 
this in the spirit of the fiscal restraints that we all have to face. 

There is no fat in our budget. There is no fat in DEA's budget. 
I go to DEA on a regular basis and ask them to either open new 
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offices or put additional personnel into existing offices based on 
analyses of Ambassadors overseas, and they are unfailingly sup- 
portive. They are just, I think, going to be opening some new offices 
in a variety of places around the world in response to our requests, 
including in South Africa where there is a dramatic increase in 
transshipment of cocaine and heroin. 

So, we are all trying to be very careful, but 1 have been around 
Washington a long time, Senator, and I know that there is always 
a question of whether we are playing games in our budget request. 
We are not pa ing games. There is no fat here at all. And that is 
why we really do need help. 

Senator COVERDELL. We have been joined by the chairman, and 
I will turn this over to him in a moment. Let me first make an ob- 
servation that the resources that deal with interdiction and eradi- 
cation have dropped significantly over the last 5 years, while the 
utilization of narcotics in several sectors in the United States has 
increased dramatically over the last 2 years. 1 read that there has 
been a 43 percent increase in marijuana among high school seniors 
in the last year alone. 1 cannot help but think there is a correlation 
here, and I have indicated that I will be working to refocus re- 
sources to assist the interdiction effort. 

In closing, I want to say that I am committed to obtaining more 
resources and addressing the sovereignty question that the Senator 
from California alluded to in terms of sharing of aircraft and other 
cooperative initiatives. I think that we must elevate this issue 
among the five principal countries. You have heard me speak of an 
alliance which embraces the concept that we are confronting an ag- 
gressor—an important one—that needs to be pursued. I do not 
think we should retreat. You say, “Well, we want the Mexicans to 
learn how to do this on their own,” I think that is highly desirable, 
but I am concerned that there is the tendency to argue that we 
should keep this process as it is. 

Ambassador GELBARD. Senator, I have been extremely appre- 
ciative of your help on this. 

Let me also add that the budgets of other agencies of the U.S. 
Government have also been cut, Customs, DOD, other entities, in- 
cue those that work on marijuana eradication in the United 

tates. 

We are extremely concerned about the problem of the significant 
increase in marijuana consumption. I mentioned earlier our serious 
concern about the influx of much purer heroin into the United 
States, and we are seeing young people begin to use this heroin in 
new ways, no longer using needles, but taking it intranasally and 
orally. But that is why, when we look at the resource requests we 
have made, it has been very frustrating to see the cuts that have 
occurred as we discuss it among ourselves among the various agen- 
cies that are involved. 

Senator COVERDELL. I appreciate your response. 

Now, as I have said, we have been joined by the chairman of the 
novela Relations Committee, the good Senator from North Caro- 
lina. I have endeavored to carry on in your absence, but I am more 
than pleased to turn this over to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. I was not missed at all. I know that. 
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Has the Senator from California had an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions? | 

Senator FEINSTEIN. I do have another question, if I might, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you. 

First of all, just a statement. As far as this Senator is concerned, 
I will support, campaign for, speak to, do anything I can to help 
you with any request you have for equipment, personnel, or any- 
thing else because I think we need to elevate this battle and I 
think we need to elevate it substantially. 

Mr. Constantine, you told me of a seizure in the town of Rialto 
in southern California last fall. How much cocaine was seized in 
that house? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. A little over 5 tons of cocaine by the L.A. Im- 
pact Team and the DEA. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Five tons of cocaine. That did not come over 
in backpacks. That came over in a large amount. I would like to 
get to the issue of spotters. 

On August 2, in a letter to me, Mr. Rubin, Secretary of the 
Treasury, said—and I quote—“The existence of spotters is endemic 
to the southwest border.” He then goes on to say—and I quote— 
“Unfortunately, there are few legal remedies available to remove 
‘the spotters from private property or public throughways which 
would curtail their activities.” 

Could either of you gentlemen tell me what we need by way of 
law changes or authority to begin to arrest those people who are 
clearly aiding and abetting in the transportation of major narcotics 
across the border? | 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. We need two things. One, I am not aware of 
that letter that you talk about. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. 1 would like to enter the letters in the record, 
if 1 may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator COVERDELL. Without objection. 

[The letters follow:] 


LETTER TO SECRETARY ROBERT RUBIN FROM SENATOR DIANNE FEINSTEIN 


U.S. SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, DC. 
July 18, 1995. 
Hon. Robert Rubin, 
Secretary, Department of the Treasury, 
1500 Pennsylvania Ave., NW., Washington, DC. 


Dear Secretary Rubin: I am writing regarding another serious matter at the Otay 
Mesa point of entry in San Diego which I believe warrants your immediate atten- 
tion. 

Currently, there are certain individuals who spend each day—oftentimes the en- 
tire day—loitering in the area directly in front of and adjacent to the Otay Mesa 
Customs facility. Some of these individuals—who are commonly referred to as spot- 
ters—serve, essentially, as the eyes and ears of Mexican drug kingpins. The sole ob- 


-` jective of these spotters is to assist drug lords with the safe transport of their nar- 


cotics into the United States. 

As I understand it, these spotter’s relay information from their positions on Unit- 
ed States soil, where they stand only a matter of feet from Customs officials them- 
selves, about the level of enforcement activity at Otay Mesa and the fate of trucks 
which are covertly smuggling drugs across the border. It is my understanding that 
they communicate this information to people in Mexico through the use of hand held 

-FM transceivers, which allow them not only to receive but to transmit on both 
those frequencies, as well as on UHF. : 
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From their vantage point directly in front of the Otay Mesa facility, these spotters 
are in an ideal position to gather intelligence that can be of immense help to the 
Mexican drug kingpins who employ them. If the Customs Service visibly steps up 
enforcement activity or if they loosen enforcement activity, this information is soon 
relayed to the Mexican smugglers on the other side of the border. When trucks 
smuggling contraband are able to successfully maneuver their way across the border 
and into the United States without detection, the spotters communicate that infor- 
mation as well. 

These spotters, therefore, play a central and critical role in the operations of 
Mexican cartels, enabling the drug kingpins to better determine the best times to 
attempt to smuggle their drugs across the border with the least risk of being caught. 

Even more disturbing, Mr. Secretary, is the fact that in many instances the iden- 
tities of these spotters, as well as their intentions, are apparently well-known to the 
Customs Service who do nothing to disperse them from the area or take any action 
to disrupt their activities. This is particularly troubling because I have been told 
that current provisions in the U.S. Code give federal authorities the right to evict 
these individuals from the area around the Otay Mesa facility. Yet, when I asked 
Customs officials in San Diego why they do not require these individuals to leave 
the area around the facility, I was told Customs does not, in fact, have such author- 
ity under the law. In any event, these spotters continue to hover right out front in 
perfect position to gather the information they seek. 

As you know, Mr. Secretary, it is believed that tons of cocaine and other narcotics 
are successfully smuggled through Otay Mesa and other points along the southwest 
border each year. Drug seizures, in fact, decreased substantially last year. As you 
sit reading this letter now, these spotters are out at Otay Mesa assisting drug lords 
in Mexico to ship even more narcotics into the United States, and very little, if any- 
thing, is being done to stop them. 

Mr. Secretary, the fact that federal authorities know the identities of many of 
these individuals, know their backgrounds and affiliations, and know their purposes 
for being outside of the Otay Mesa facility, yet do nothing whatsoever to expel them 
from the area, is simply unacceptable and is as alarming to me as any of the mul- 
titude of problems at the southwest border of which I am aware. 

In short, I am asking for your views on this issue as soon as possible. Further, 
would like your analysis of whether current U.S. law allows federal authorities to 
disrupt the activities of these spotters or to expel them outright front the area 
around the Otay Mesa Customs facility. 

I would appreciate your thoughts on this matter as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 
DIANNE FEINSTEIN, 
United States Senator. 


LETTER OF RESPONSE FROM et Lod ROBERT RUBIN TO SENATOR DIANNE 
EINSTEIN 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
WASHINGTON, DC. 
August 2, 1995. 


The Hon. DIANNE FEINSTEIN. 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510-0504 


Dear Senator FEINSTEIN: I am writing in response to your letter dated July 18, 
1995, regarding your concern with “spotters” at the Otay Mesa Port of Entry in San 
Diego. The Customs Service shares the concerns you have raised. 

e Customs Service is very much aware of the presence of spotters both in the 
United States as well as in Mexico. The existence of spotters is endemic to the 
Southwest border. The Mexican border communities are generally built right up to 
the fence or river which divide the two countries. Even though our new commercial 
facilities are constructed away from retail business areas, the nature of the import/ 
export business results in new commercial businesses being built in close proximity 
to our cargo lots. 

As you are aware, Customs initiated Operation Hard Line in February of 1995, 
in part to address this and other similar border issues. Operation Hard Line not 
only acknowledges the existence of spotters but takes into account their role in 
smuggling organizations. The goal of Hard Line is to deter and reduce the violence 
associated with drug smuggling. Customs is building structural modifications to fa- 
cilities and adding operational changes that counter predictability in our enforce- 
ment actions. The modifications will inhibit the work of the spotters and help negate 
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their presence. A spotter that cannot guide a smuggling attempt through a certain 
lane at a certain time becomes useless to the smuggler. 

While we are exploring other options related to the physical configuration of Otay 
Mesa, we note, unfortunately, that there are few legal remedies available to remove 
the spotters from private property or public throughways which would curtail their 
activities. 

The Customs Service has implied authority to maintain and protect the border 
area based on statutory provisions which authorize border searches of conveyances 
persons, baggage and merchandise (e.g., 19 U.S.C. 482, 1461, 1496, 1499, 1582, and 
1581). However, most spotters are apparently located on the property of commercial 
establishments or public throughways all of which are beyond area that is controlled 
by Customs. ajuda y, a sufficient nexus with the border does not exist, and Cus- 
toms does not have the requisite legal authority to prevent the spotters from re- 
maining in the locations where they stand. 

Further, it is our understanding that the spotters communicate with their Mexi- 
can counterparts via cellular telephones, pagers, and AM-FM transceivers. While 
interception of these communications could certainly minimize the effectiveness of 
their activities, Title III of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
(18 U.S.C. 2510 et seq.), as amended by the Electronic Communications Privacy Act 
of 1986, imposes restrictions and controls on interceptions of communications on all 
of these devices except the AM-FM transceivers.! In order to obtain a court order 
to intercept these communications, the Government must have probable cause that 
these individuals are using these communication devices to commit certain crimes 
such as drug smuggling. 

Despite limitations in dealing with the spotters under federal law, the Customs 
Service continues to explore options to deal with them. Recently the Off ice of Inves- 
tigations assigned Special Agents to Otay Mesa for the immediate and full identi- 
fication of spotters with assistance from Customs Intelligence Research Specialists 
and Customs Inspectors. 

This endeavor will attempt to link the spotters with specific narcotics smuggling 
organizations, to ensure effective prosecutions, and deter smuggling via the ports of 
entry. In accordance with Title III, video and electronic monitoring will be utilized 
to enhance this enforcement effort. Short term enforcement emphasis will be fol- 
lowed by similar enforcement activities a: other major ports of entry. 

If we can be of further assistance in this matter, please do not hesitate to contact 


Sincerely, 
á ROBERT E. RUBIN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. CONSTANTINE. It would seem to me there are tools already 
in place to address that, and 1 will be in touch with Commissioner 
Weiss. What we have done in DEA in working with Commissioner 
Weiss is given 1,000 Customs agents in this country what is called 
title 21 authority to work narcotics investigations. So, that gives 
them the wherewithal to conduct this as a narcotics investigation. 

If I were working that case or investigation in Customs, I would 
be looking to connect some of the observation points from the spot- 
ters with the seizures. 1 suspect they are the lower level of the op- 
eration, to be sure. 1 would then try to offer them a deal once ar- 
rested if they are involved in a conspiracy to be part of that dis- 
tribution scheme to testify against the principals. And you run it 
just like you do any organized crime, long-term investigation. You 
use the lesser people against the higher-ups. 

But to give you an idea of the Rialto case, which was one that 
jarred me when I looked at it, that 5,000 plus kilos came across in 
smaller loads incrementally. And DEA undercover people working 
with DEA agents acted in such a fashion as to make the transport- 
ers believe that we were willing to assist them in transportation of 


1This analysis assumes that these receivers are in the nature of walkie-talkies which operate 
on a frequency readily accessible to the public. If the AM-FM receivers use a frequency above 
800 megahertz, their operation falls under the scope of Title III. 
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the narcotics so it would get to the ultimate destination and we 
could arrest the receivers. 

What was of great concern to me is these transporters were will- 
ing to offer—and paid half—$3.5 million to merely assist in getting 
that load across the border and driven from Nogales, AZ to Rialto, 
CA. When I saw that figure, when I saw that amount, it absolutely 
astounded me and caused me great concern that these groups were 
willing to spend that amount of money for what they thought 
would be assistance in part corruption and in part risk-taking. Al- 
legedly that same shipment was part of a 50-ton storage depot of 
cocaine that was available to them that we were never able to un- 
dercover. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Where is the storage depot? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. We never found it. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. You never found it? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. It is in Mexico someplace. 

But I will be in touch with Commissioner Weiss because it seems 
to me that there are existing methods in which those types of in- 
vestigations can be conducted on a long term. They are difficult ob- 
viously. They are not going to happen very quickly, but that was 
the purpose of the title 21 authority. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Not to Pel ae this, but I would appreciate 
it if you would. On June 1 I saw 8 to 12 spotters right outside the 
front gate of the Customs facility on the public sidewall at Otay 
Mesa, and they had their radios and they were using them and the 
trucks were lined up. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Oh, yes. What they do is they have beepers. 
The truck drivers have beepers, and as soon as the spotter thinks 
it s the right time, he hits the beeper number. That is how it 
works. 

I think there is the capability. It is a criminal investigation. I 
cannot promise anybody the world, but I have conducted criminal 
investigations, some simple, some complex. If people are part of it 
and they are overtly part of it, the idea is to make them part of 
the eventual indictment and arrest. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Thank you. 

Senator COVERDELL. Thank you, Senator. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have done well. 

We are heading into a recess, we hope, of the Senate, a vacation, 
a work session at home, or whatever you want to call it. It always 
pets so frenzied around here. Bud Nance and I had an expression 

ack in our hometown in Monroe many years ago that we were as 
suey as a one-armed paperhanger with the itch. [Laughter.] 
at is the way the Senate is right now. You have to be two or 
three places at one time. 

In any event, I am glad to see both of you and I have just one 
ai I am going pose to you because we have another panel of 

istinguished Americans. 

Is the name Marcela Bodenstedt familiar to either of you gentle- 
men, if 1 pronounced her last name right? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. The name is familiar to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. She is a known drug trafficker. Is that right? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Well, there have been allegations. 1 do not 
know if they have been confirmed, but I believe she was a former 
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member of a Mexican law enforcement agency. The allegations 
have been I think—I cannot say whether they come from Mr. Valle 
or not—that she was connected with previous administrations in- 
volved in drug trafficking. I have to tell you we have not corrobo- 
rated those to the level of a criminal investigation yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary, is the name familiar to you? 

Ambassador GELBARD. Mr. Chairman, I understand that there 
have been allegations that she has been involved with drug traf- 
ficking organizations, but we do not have any clear information to 
back that up either. 

The CHAIRMAN. I see. Well, there are all sorts of reports that go 
beyond allegations in my judgment. Not only is she a drug traf- 
ficker, but she had a sort of a relationship with President Salinas’ 
top cabinet official charged with the security apparatus of Mexico. 
Is that reasonably correct? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I am aware of that allegation, yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, this top cabinet official who was in charge 
of the security apparatus of Mexico was also identified as being 
high level, so to speak, in the NAFTA negotiations with the White 
House. Is that correct? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I am not aware of that allegation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you aware of that? 

Ambassador GELBARD. I think the individual you are mentioning 
was not a cabinet level official, sir, and I do not believe he had re- 
sponsibility for security issues. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, it is getting a little touchy. If neither of you 
believes this is beyond the allegation stage, I think I ought to leave 
it alone. It is a right interesting relationship, Mr. Chairman, that 
tells a lot about the inner workings of what is supposedly being 
done with reference to curbing the drug trafficking. 

In any event, it is good to see you, Tom, Mr. Constantine. I might 
mention to you that Mr. Constantine met with Senator Feinstein 
and some of the rest of us for a briefing. 

Senator COVERDELL. I was present although I had to depart that 
meeting early. 

The CHAIRMAN. You certainly were. 

Senator COVERDELL. I regret that. 

The CHAIRMAN. I thank you for coming and I wish I had come 
a little earlier, but I think we better move on to the next panel. 
I appreciate your cooperation. 

Senator COVERDELL. I appreciate you both being present. Thank 
you for the testimony. 

We wili leave the record open for 3 days for additional items and 
questions to be submitted for the record. 

Our second panel is the Hon. David C. Jordan, Professor of Inter- 
national Relations and Comparative Government at the University 
of Virginia in Charlottesville, and Mr. Andrew A. Reding, Senior 
Fellow for Hemispheric Affairs, and Director, North America 
Project, the New School for Social Research in New York, NY. I am 
going to begin with the Hon. David Jordan. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Chairman, if you will pause for just a mo- 
ment, let me give the statement that I would have given if I had 
been able to be here on time. 
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The United States has an enormous stake in Mexico—as a neigh- 
bor, as a key macia? partner, and as having made a loan of $20 
billion underwritten by the American taxpayer. Mexico's problems 
thus become, in a very real way, our problems, including the traf- 
ficking facilitated by corruption that touches every community in 
America. 

Mexico's National Institute for Combating Drugs recently said 
that the increasing power of the Mexican drug cartels could ulti- 
mately make Mexico “ungovernable.” These are evil traffickers who 
all are too often aided and abetted by unscrupulous Mexican gov- 
ernment and law enforcement officials who are tied in with the 
drug mafia’s activities. 

Gulf cartel kingpin Juan Garcia Abrego—who is on the FBPs 
most wanted list—allegedly bribes senior Mexican government offi- 
cials to the tune of $50 million a month. Until his death in 1991, 
another Gulf cartel trafficker entertained his friends, including a 
Mexican Governor, on his luxurious ranch. 

While U.S. officials were heaping praise upon former Mexican 
President Salinas’ commitment to fighting drugs, Salinas’ senior 
drug enforcement officials were on the traffickers’ payroll. Two of 
his three drug enforcement directors have been directly implicated 
in, and charged with accepting bribes from drug traffickers. Sali- 
nas’ Deputy Attorney General, Mario Ruiz-Mah-SUE, kept millions 
of dollars in U.S. bank accounts which the U.S. District Attorney 
for Southern Texas alleges are payoffs from drug traffickers. Dur- 
ing the past two years, three high pres murders—including the 
death of a Cardinal in the Catholic Church—have also been linked 
to drug trafficking. 

In March, 14 officers of the Federal Judicial Police—a group 
known for torture, rape and drug corruption—were accused of 
ea nE and selling cocaine base. Very recently, NBC Nightly News 
aired film footage of Mexican police helping traffickers unload co- 
caine. The police then sold the drugs and pocketed the money 

Mexican drug trafficking and political corruption obviously have 

ave implications for U.S.-Mexican relations—and the future of 
the children of both countries. We have a responsibility to fight 
drugs crossing our borders because the futures of our children and 
grandchildren are at stake. All of our families are affected by drugs 
oF crime—much of which is committed while under the influence of 

rugs. 

U.S. taxpayer dollars sent to foreign governments to combat 
drugs are treasonous if senior officials of those governments assist 
drug gangs and policemen are in cahoots with traffickers. In case 
of Mexico, President Zedillo, must guarantee that his nation will be 

overned by law—which has not been the case during the 66 year 

ictatorship of the PRI. It is not sufficient for officials to arrest an 
occasional drug thug who has not paid for protection. A consist- 
ently applied standard of punishment against all drug traffickers 
and corrupt government and law enforcement officials regardless of 
position or wealth is crucial. 

In high level diplomatic exchanges with Mexico, drug trafficking 
and corruption are rarely ever mentioned—U.S. officials seem to 
fear the mention of drugs would offend their counterparts and per- 
haps ruffle cozy diplomatic relations. This is absurd. Drugs are a 
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serious national security threat, and the U.S. must respond with 
serious measures. 

I express my appreciation to all the witnesses here today. Thank 
you for sharing your knowledge and expertise with the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that two articles from El Financiero be 
included in the record. 

[The articles referred to follow:] 


U.S. CONCEALS SALINAS’ NARCOCORRUPTION: THORNBURGH * 
[By Dolia Estévez] 


Translation—Spanish 


Alvarez Del Castillo and Bartlett on Washington’s Lists 


Washington, D.C., March 25.—During Salinas's term of office, drug trafficking be- 
came rampant in Mexico; the country was consolidated as the first intermediary for 
Colombian cocaine. For some, this would not have been possible without the com- 

licity of Carlos Salinas de Gortari's administration and the inertia of George 
ush's, who preferred protecting his relationship with the fallen idol to exposing of- 
ficial corruption. 

The foregoing comes from an interview with Richard Thornburgh, U.S. Attorney 
General from 1988 to 1991, who told of disagreeable experiences he had in dealing 
with his Mexican counterpart—Enrique Alvarez del Castillo, the Salinas regime's 
first attorney general until May 1991—with indisputable links with drug trafficking, 
Department of Justice findings. 

is dap sent an unpleasant menage to Washington since the informa- 
tion we had about him was very negative. We had a very coid and formal personal 
relationship”, he added. 

The certainty that high-level Salinist officials were involved in drug trafficking 
caused the Department of State, under Thornburgh’s pressure, to refuse Salinas’s 
request for sensitive information about Mexican corruption. 

t could have been perceived by Salinas as an act of bad faith on our part, but 
in light of what we knew about the corruption it was justifiable”, emphasized the 
former Attorney General. 

Best remembered for his formulation of the doctrine on extraterritorial sequestra- 
tion, during an interview in the local law offices of Kirkpatrick & Lockhart, he com- 
plained about the “lost opportunity” for Salinas to tighten cooperation ties and men- 
tioned the White House’s interest in not provoking tensions with Mexico, remember- 
ing the bad taste left after the appointment of the Jalisco attorney and the resent- 
ment towards Mexico for Camarena’s assassination. 

Since day one of the Salinas administration there had been doubts. For Washing- 
ton, Alvarez del Castillo was the Jalisco Governor who sheltered the murderers and 
torturers of DEA Agent Enrique Camarena. 


Was there any bilateral cooperation during those years? 


There were some joint efforts on drug confiscation, but in retrospect I think these 
efforts never got off the ground; for us, Alvarez del Castillo's election did not send 
a signal of a strong commitment to fighting drugs. 


Was there a formal complaint regarding his appointment? 


My responsibility was not to deal with Mexican officials—that falls within the 
urview of the Department of Justice. 1 just expressed my concerns to the White 
ouse, President Bush and his advisors. 


And what did they say? 

I don't remember. 

In 1988, the main problem in dealing with Mexican legal authorities was 
Camarena's assassination, which although it lay three years in the past, was behind 
the underlying thirst for revenge and bitterness borne by U.S. federal agencies, par- 
ticularly the DEA. There was the perception that the Miguel Angel de la Madrid 

vernment (1982-88) made no effort to arrest the poopie that DEA considered to 

e the really guilty ones. For Thornburgh and the DEA, Alvarez del Castillo’s ap- 
pointment meant that the Mexican government was not particularly interested in 
solving the case. 


* Source: El Financiero. March 26, 1995. International Section, page 26. 
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THE CAMARENA CASE WAS THE DETERMINING FACTOR IN THE RELATIONSHIP 


“It would be hard to exaggerate the negativi impact the Camarena case had on 
bilateral legal affairs with Mexico”, says Thornburgh, successor to Edward Meese 
after the latter's disgrace during the Irangate Scandal. 

From 1989 to 1990 Washington hinted at the complicity of the Salinas Govern- 
ment with the drug traffick. Lists of active and retire e di orrip! officials fil- 
tered through, and accusations originating in the TV series “War Against Drugs” 
about Camarena's case were disclosed. Charges against Salinist cabinet were hurled 
in the Senate. 

However, in 1990 the relationship made an unexpected turnaround: Salinas an- 
nounced that he wanted to negotiate the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA). The Bush adininistration was pleased. 

Salinas became not only Bush's best friend in Latin America, but also the “golden 
model” for developing countries. Corruption and the war against drugs went to the 
backburner. Thornburgh was instructed not to create unnecessary problems. 

“President Bush and Salinas had a very close relationship; they wanted to build 
strong ties. We did everything we could to cooperate with Mexican officials, and a 
couple of times Salinas informed Washington of his interest in obtaining any evi- 
dence we had of illegal acts perpetrated by Mexican officials, promising that he 
would personally take charge of the followup”, expressed Thornburgh. 


Was any evidence ever released? 

No, we did not trust Alvarez del Castillo. We thought of the possibility of them 
alerting the suspects after discovering our evidence and we were afraid of a cover- 
up. There is no doubt this was the main reason for us to deny them. When we re- 
ported our reluctance, the Department of State understood immediately. 

Salinas and his administration could have perceived this as an act of bad faith 
or reluctance, but I think it was understandable. 


NEITHER NAMES NOR NUMBERS WERE DISCLOSED 


Thornburgh, who, some believe was confirmed in his position by George Bush to 
see that the skeletons of Irangate and the CIA links to drug traffick were kept in 
the closet, maintained that during his appointment he “received regular reports” on 
corruption in Mexico but was unwilling to disclose names or numbers. 

“The problem was that we were not capable of developing the kind of investigation 
we would have, had the allegations been made against somebody within our terri- 
por’ and the information received about foreign officers sometimes lacks coherence 
and reliability. However, in Mexico’s case we generated enough material in our in- 
telligence services to operate with absolute prudence. 


Information was not shared on those years? 


Only at the level of concrete tasks, but we were always against disclosing the in- 
formation we had on corruption in Mexican security forces. 

For Washington, Alvarez del Castillo was not the only suspect in the Salinas Cab- 
ee There was also Manuel Bartlett, Education Secretary in the early years of his 

rm. 

Unwilling to implicate Salinas personally in the wide-spread corruption, well- 
known to the intelligence services, it was said that both appointments were part of 
the secret rules of the Byzantine Mexican political system that the new president 
had to comply with. This gave Salinas the benefit of the doubt. 


Do you think there was complicity from Salinas? 


I do not know, this is all a supposition. My personal intuition is that Alvarez del 
Castillo’s appointment was a political compensation, if it had anything to do with 
drugs, who knows? 

Our interviewee reflected for a short time and said: “for somebody like Salinas, 
so highly appreciated by our leaders, we viewed Alvarez del Castillo’s selection as 
a very peculiar, contradictory message. 

According to Thornburgh, the ee of the Salinist Government were a waste. 
“If after his inauguration in 1988 Salinas had appointed a vigorous and honest pub- 
lic servant to the Office of the Attorney General of Mexico, we could have moved 
forward; it was indeed a lost opportunity”. 

Regarding the current state of poitea and financial turmoil in Mexico, 
Thornburgh agrees with the Clinton Administration that it represents a national se- 
curity problem, since the crisis will strengthen drug trafficking and stimulate illegal 
immigration. 

Altogether, he estimated that the measures taken by President Zedillo with the 
intention of reforming the Mexican Legal System deserve everybody’s endorsement 
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and admiration. “I congratulate him for showing he is determined to take control, 
as far as he can, since Mexico has existed under a one-party system for so long that 
it is not easy for the PRI to Aedes any portion of authority”. 

The nomination of a follower of the National Action Party (Partido Acción 
Nacional —PAN) as Mexico Attorney General was described by Antonio Lozano as 
a brilliant and positive action to begin building a type of credibility nonexistent in 
that office during the Salinas Administration. 


BUSINESSES PRIVATIZED BY SALINAS ARE IN THE HANDS OF DRUG TRAFFICKERS * 
[By Dolia Estévez] 


Translation—Spanish 


* The Sales Program, Uncen fa cause” for corruption: Blum 
* Mario Ruiz Massieu, example of narcotics agent 
* “Money means power to influence politics” 


Washington, DC, May 8.—James Moody, Chief of the Organized Crime Division 
of the U.S. Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), maintains that the privatization 
program, one of the cornerstones of the “modernization revolution” of the Salinas 
term of office, reinforced the invisible hand of the drug traffic in the national econ- 
omy, and that “most government-controlled businesses are being purchased by drug 
trafficking organizations from Mexico and Colombia”. He also made allegations of 
money laundering operations involving influential Mexican financiers. 

“Political Economics of the Drug Trade”, analysis written by this official of the 
powerful law enforcement agency makes a reference to the Government of Mexico 
. starting a series of programs in previous years, intended to attract foreign capital 
necessary for achieving economic recovery. 

“One of these programs is the sale of government-controlled businesses—primarily 
financial institutions, factories and industrial and cutting-edge businesses—valued 
at billions of dollars, to private investors”, states the document presented during a 
closed-doors meeting on the economics of drug trafficking worldwide. 

In the meeting, sponsored by the FBI and the CIA, Moody said that “the FBI has 
observed that most of these companies are being acquired by organizations of Mexi- 
can and Colombian drug traffickers”, according to a copy of this article, which was 
released to EL FINANCIERO. 

Moody's assertions represent the most convincing incrimination coming from a 
US. official that drug trafficking was rampant in Mexico under Salinist moderniz- 
ing policies, which was encouraged by Washington and international financial orga- 
nizations. 

Moody would not reveal the names of Mexican magnates included in FBI files, 
which he described as “influential financiers”. Nor would he mention names of gov- 
TODEN eee institutions in the hands of drug traffickers, according to FBI in- 

ormation. 

However, the Financial Center (FINCEN), a division of the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, has twelve cases under investigation involving Mexicans suspected of money 
laundering and tax evasion. Sources close to the investigation report that some of 
them are well known figures in the Mexican Tourist Industry, even though their 
identity remains under absolute secrecy. 

According to the FBI, the fabulous economic power of international crime organi- 
zations competes with large consortiums of legitimate legal activities. Through the 
lucrative drug trade these organizations have access to overwhelming amounts of 
money. 

“This money means power, power to influence and corrupt any aspect of civilized 
society and to affect political structures or even national economies”, Moody adds. 
The FBI estimates the economic impact of criminal groups to represent hundred of 
billions of dollars. 

Individually, the lawyer and former Chief Advisor to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Jack Blum, acknowledged that the protector program under Salinas 
was the substrate for corruption and expanded the gap between the rich and the 
poor to “unheard of levels”. 

“Corruption in Mexico is not new; new is how the privatization program of the 
Salinas administration increased opportunities for corruption to unimaginable levels 


* Source: “El Financiero,” May 9, 1995. Sociedad, page 34. 
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and brought about the largest transfer of wealth in the history of Mexico”, says 


um. 
For this well-known researcher, the best proof of corruption against Salinas is the 
exaggerated number of individuals who became “inexplicably” rich during his pe- 


He explains further: “We are now seeing just how profound corruption was during 
the Salinas administration, from the billionaires who became richer with no convinc- 
ing explanation, to the economic downfall when he left the country and the implica- 
tion of his brother in an assassination. I think this was all due not only to political 
ambition, there was something else, and it was the illicit money within the system”. 

Blum, who is considered one of the great experts on Sa oa and money laun- 
dering, claims that “half Mexico” is involved in drug trafficking, “not only the so- 
called old guard” of the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRD, but also the “new 
technocratic generation”. 

“Once drug traffickers get into a country offering money everywhere, only a few 
are safe, the entire political system is in danger of becoming contaminated”, he indi- 
cates. 

The 17 million dollars in Texas bank accounts under the name of Mario Ruiz 
Massieu supposedly in charge of the war against drugs in 1994, speak for them- 
selves. “How many Mexican politicians have received or receive comparable amounts 
of money? And what guarantees do we have that nobody else will succumb to the 
same temptation as Ruiz Massieu?”, Blum asks himself. 

Moody himself says the FBI considers Mexico to be a “lucrative country” for inter- 
national money laundering operations, “due to the fact that money laundering is not 
a criminal offense in Mexico”. The lack of adequate legislation to fight money laun- 
dering has made efforts to trace the flow of illegal funds within Mexico and to inter- 
national markets fruitless. 

“The FBI has knowledge of Mexican drug trafficking organizations laundering 
large amounts of U.S. currency”, he adds. 

e explains the operation as follows: dollars are deposited in Mexican bank ac- 
counts; the bank where the accounts are issues letters of credit to U.S. banks; let- 
ters of credit are used for corporations to buy agricultural and heavy machinery, 
large volumes of grain and feed for cattle and other raw materials; these goods are 
exported from U.S. to Mexico, where they are sold. This way, drug trafficking in- 
come acquires the appearance of a legitimate financial transaction. 

The report of the FBI official highlights that money laundering is also done 
through exchange bureaus and U.S. banks along the border. He alludes to the May 
1994 trial of two officials of the American Express International Bank, who were 
found guilty of money laundering for Juan Garcia Abrego's organization. Abrego is 
the chief of the so-called Matamoros cartel and is intensely sought by the FBI. 


The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator COVERDELL. Mr. Jordan, 1 wonder if you might proceed 
with your opening testimony, and then we will move to Mr. Reding. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID C. JORDAN, PROFESSOR OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND COMPARATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT, THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
VA 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege for me to be here 
before this distinguished committee of Senators. If I might, I 
thought, because f uaderetand I am allocated 10 minutes, I will 
oat riefly talk and not read my presentation, if that is permis- 
sible. 

Senator COVERDELL. Absolutely, and if you want your statement 
entered into the record, we will do so. 

Mr. JORDAN. Yes, sir. 

The first point I want to make is that I think it is always impor- 
tant, before one begins talking about the problems in another coun- 
try, to recognize the responsibilities the United States has had for 
the problems that many countries face because of such massive 
consumption of narcotics in this country and that we should always 
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preface our comments that we need to address this enormous prob- 
lem domestically as well. 

Second, I want to comment, however, on what I think is a some- 
what different focus on the problem of corruption in Mexico than 
is the usual perspective. Often we start with the assumptions that 
countries are beleaguered by narcotics traffickers who essentially 
bribe and corrupt officials and that there is no responsibility from 
the side of the government in terms of its operations for facilitating 
or cooperating with traffickers. 

On the basis of this—and Senator Snowe raised the question, for 
example, as to whether or not one should pay attention to such al- 
epi as were made about what has happened in Mexico from 
Eduardo Valle who had served in Jorge Carpizo's term while he 
was in the Attorney General's office. 1 have spoken at length with 
Mr. Eduardo Valle and I think that his observations are very wor- 
thy of the attention of the American Government. 

On this basis, he has been raising the possibilities that Mexico 
has been moving into the possibility of being a narcostate. What 
this implies is that focusing that it is a government exclusively be- 
leaguered by traffickers of which the high government officials 
have no responsibility for the drug trade should be reevaluated. 

On this basis, 1 would suggest that if you look at the develop- 
ment of the narcotics problem in the state of Mexico, you will no- 
tice that there has been very serious charges of extremely high 
level participation or at least concern with possible high level par- 
ticipation in narcotics trafficking. This can go as far back, for ex- 
ample, as the Echeverria administration when the designated suc- 
cessor to Echeverria was abruptly dropped to be a presidential des- 
ignee because of his association with a prominent drug trafficker 
in Mexico. 

So, the point here really is that there has been some substantial 
evidence for some time that there has been complicity at rather 
high levels of the Mexican Government with narcotics trafficking. 

The particular questions that illuminate major problems today 
and are widely discussed in the Mexican press have to do with the 
degree the outgoing Salinas administration had substantial ele- 
ments that were associated with the narcotics trafficking organiza- 
tions. The three highly discussed issues surround the three major 
assassinations that occurred in Mexico since the spring of 1993. 

One was the Cardinal of Guadalajara who was allegedly assas- 
sinated because he was mistaken for a drug trafficker in a war be- 
tween the Sinaloa Cartel and the Tijuana Cartel. The alleged per- 
petrators for that have never been brought to justice. 

The second assassination that has rocked Mexico and has led to 
terrible concern as to the possibilities of official government corrup- 
tion are associated with the assassination of Luis Donaldo Colosio, 
the Presidential designee for the PRI party to succeed the Salinas 
government. Colosio made a very important speech on March 6, 
1994, in which he committed himself to cleaning up the narcotics 
problem and also, according to sources, was told that the brother 
of Juan Garcia Abrego, who is the chief of the Gulf Cartel, wanted 
to sit down and have a pact dinner with him but he refused. 
Colosio was assassinated a few days later. 
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During the Salinas government, there were three special inves- 
tigators charged with identifying the perpetrators of that crime. 
None of them succeeded, and as time went on, it turned out that 
there were two assassins—not only one as the government had al- 
leged—and that members of the security detail assigned to guard 
Colosio are under deep suspicion as being possibly involved in the 
conspiracy, which of course then leads, possibly, to higher-ups in 
the Mexican Government. 

The third assassination of great concern to the Mexican people 
and to us is the fact that the number two man, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the PRI, the official party of Mexico, was assassinated short- 
ly after the election of Zedillo in August. He was assassinated in 
September 1994. That investigation went nowhere, strangely 
enough, during the investigation led by his brother who was later 
seized in Newark, NJ, having brought in many thousands of dol- 
lars. Later it was discovered that, on his government salary, he 
had $7 to $8 million in a Texas bank account. The charge in Mexico 
is that he was covering up the fact that the brother of the Presi- 
dent was the intellectual author of the assassination of the number 
two man of the party. 

These issues have created in Mexico an extraordinary concern 
that there may be linkages at the very highest levels in the govern- 
ment to people who may have an interest in protecting nefarious 
activities in the country. 

In addition to this, the problem then emerged as to whether or 
not Zedillo would get to the bottom of these assassinations. As you 
have already heard in testimony this morning, the initial impres- 
sion was that Zedillo would be able to get to the bottom of this. He 
was the campaign manager of Colosio, and he promised that he 
would do so. 

The interesting aspect for you to notice about this situation is 
that when his cabinet was announced, it was a very good cabinet 
from the point of view of new people. The Attorney General was a 
member from the opposition party. Nonetheless, it was also clear 
that this new cabinet was strongly opposed by traditional groups 
in the PRI. It was heavily criticized and it may be one of the con- 
tributing factors to the economic collapse that occurred on Decem- 
ber 20, 1994. 

President Zedillo has proceeded to try to get to the bottom of the 
assassinations. Among other steps taken has been the holding of 
the brother of the President in a maximum security jail as the in- 
tellectual author of the assassination of the number two man in the 
PRI party. 

The issue here is whether or not the pressure on Zedillo will 
allow him to continue to get to the bottom of this. The press in 
Mexico is very interested in this and is suggesting that the pres- 
sure is so severe on President Zedillo that he is increasingly being 
constrained in his capacities to get to the bottom of the assassina- 
tions. 

What they are usually alluding to here is that in his speeches 
earlier this spring, he was insisting on following the investigations 
to their ultimate consequences, which included the investigations of 
people that were very close to the outgoing President and might 
possibly implicate the President himself. It looks now as if these 
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investigations will not co that far, and so one of the concerns in 
Mexico is that they will not get to the bottom of these political 
crimes. 

I would just like to conclude with the observation, in terms of the 
short time I have allotted to make these points in the bare mini- 
mum that I can, that the focus often in U.S. policy with respect to 
the problems in Latin America or with Mexico or any other country 
is that it is technical. You talk about helicopters. You talk about 
police enforcement. However, your problem in Mexico is political. 

First, the United States has to recognize that even when you 
have a good President, as I believe President Zedillo is, he is in a 
very difficult political environment surrounded by many people 
whom he cannot trust, many people who may have been com- 
promised, and the United States has to focus on this as a political 
problem. 

Only by, for example, assisting the Mexican Congress to develop 
more oversight and by developing institutions that are more trans- 
parent can the political problems begin to be addressed. For exam- 
ple, a President should not be able to control the central bank so 
that it does not take the appropriate economic responses to issues 
at the appropriate time rather than what is politically convenient. 
There are major institutional and social elements that have to be 
assisted in Mexico because these people are crying out for justice. 
The polls show that 90 percent of the Mexican people want to get 
to the bottom of these assassinations and want to have an account- 
able government. 

I think this is something that we must signal that we want to 
do and that we have the political will to assist them in this endeav- 
or. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jordan follows:] 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DAVID C. JORDAN 


It is a privilege for me to testify before this committee. I have been asked to ex- 
amine the nature of corruption in Mexico and its implications for U.S. foreign policy. 
However, before addressing specifically the problem in Mexico, I would like to point 
out how much the consumption of narcotics in the United States has fueled the nar- 
cotics problem. The growth of consumption in the U.S. has exacerbated the Latin 
nations'—and in particular TEO S AUGE with organized crime. The existence 
of a massive U.S. market for narcotics and enormous financial returns to shippers 
and distributors make the U.S. market irresistible to narcotics traffickers. It must 
be born in mind that while Mexico faces grave problems, the U.S. has great respon- 
sibility to take care of its own problems as well. | 


The Nature of Corruption in Mexico 


A frequently asked question is whether Mexico has become a narcostate or 
narcodemocracy. There are differences between the two. To be a narcodemocracy a 
country first has to be a democracy. Á minimal definition of democracy requires that 
there be competitive elections and that different political parties alternate in power. 
Considering there has not been any alternation in power in Mexico at the federal 
level since 1929, the question is limited to whether or not Mexico is a narcostate. 
A narcostate occurs when members of the state illegally serve the interests of orga- 
nized criminal cartels. A narcostate can develop in both a democratic and authori- 
tarian system. 

Narcotics can penetrate and corrupt political institutions at a number of different 
levels. For example, the U.S. currently suffers from low level bribery and corruption. 
It has to resolve the fact that its law enforcement officials can be susceptible to cor- 
ruption. This can be seen by the recent indictments of eight former and paeent U.S. 
customs nts in San Diego and the June indictment of three former federal pros- 
ecutors in Miami. They are charged with assisting Colombian cocaine dealers in the 
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United States. These arrests are disturbing signs about American police and finan- 
cial corruption and pose a potential long-term problem to the United States. 

In contrast, Mexico faces a far graver institutional crisis. Indeed, the latest devel- 
opments in Mexico reflect the culmination of many years of official corruption. Dur- 
ing the Luis Alvarez Echeverria presidency (1970-1976) connections between a drug 
lord and a cabinet minister surfaced. His Minister of Interior was seen as taking 
favors from one of Mexico's most notorious drug traffickers. Echeverria's head of the 
now disbanded Diraccion Federal de Segundad or Federal Security Directorate 
(DFS) was allegedly present at the planning for the kidnapping-murder of U.S. DEA 
agent Enrique “Kiki” Camarena Salazar. 

By the end of President Jose Lopez Portillo's term (1982-1988) the country's other 
major police force—the Mexican Federal Judicial Police (MF JP) under the Attorney 
General —was considered as corrupt as the DFS. The DFS was disbanded during the 
Miguel de la Madrid oe (1982-1988). Its commander, Antonio Zorrilla, 
signed the credentials allowing one of the traffickers involved in the kidnap, torture 
and murder of Kiki Camarena to escape. This former police officer is now serving 
a 35-year prison sentence for plotting the murder of a Mexican journalist who was 
OS connections between top police and political figures and the drug car- 
tels. 

What we see in Mexico today is that almost the entire bureaucracy is complacent 
with organized crime. During the presidency of Carios Salinas de Gortari (1988-— 
1994), ministries beyond the security and judicial ones may have had elements fa- 
cilitating organizaa crime, like Communication and Transportation and Agriculture 
and Water Resources. The DEA and Mexican investigators have identified some cab- 
inet-level officials as having connections with or supporting the Mexican cartels. In 
fact, one of the defendants, Oscar Malarhbe, in the Miami indictments allegedly has 
connections to at least two former cabinet ministers and the former principal advi- 
sor to Salinas. In short, if the charges by journalists and investigators in Mexico 
and the United States are true, then the current President of Mexico faces a pro- 
found institutional problem. This is not to say that every Mexican official is corrupt, 
and there are many fine people in the Mexican government who are committed to 
fighting against narcotics, but organizationally and institutionally, narcotics inter- 
ests are benefited by key elements in the Mexican state. 


The Zedillo Administration (1994- ) 


In order to explain the current situation, three recent political assassinations 
highlight the problems facing Mexico. President Zedillo has promised to fight cor- 
ruption as his commitment to his assassinated predecessor candidate for the presi- 
dency, Luis Donaldo Colosio, who pledged to open up the Mexican political system 
and end corruption. The critical issue now emerging in Mexico is whether or not 
the Zedillo government is losing momentum in its investigation of the recent politi- 
cal assassinations of Luis Donaldo Colosio, Cardinal Juan Jesus Posadas and the 
second ranking member of the official party, Jose Francisco Ruiz Massieu. The 
delays in the investigation of these assassinations have damaged the credibility of 
the illo Administration's commitment to fight corruption and highlight the en- 
trenched political interests particulariy inside the ruling PRI party that are heavily 
aligned with the narcotics traffickers. 

ith respect to the assassinations, there is significant evidence of a conspiracy 
behind the murder of Colosio. The man in charge of Colosio’s security detail, Gen- 
eral Domiro Garcia Reyes—also the Deputy Chief of Salinas’ presidential military 
staff—was photographed sida 4 he scene of the slaying in the company of a second 
gunman. Prior to the Photograp , the General denied he ever knew him. 

Another member of Colosio’s security detail, Fernando de la Sota, has been ac- 
cused of lying to investigators. Immediately after the murder, he declared he had 
seen Mario Aburto fire two shots at Colosio. Now that another assassin has been 
identified as firing the second shot, de la Sota has changed his story. De la Sota 
was a member of the DFS, had ties to foreign intelligence agencies, had connections 
with Salinas’ Interior Minister, and consulted with the Director General of the Fed- 
eral Police of Roads and Bridges. The father of one of the assassins has reported 
de la Sota fired on Colosio. (La Jomada, January 21, 1995) As a result of these rev- 
elations it is impossible for many Mexicans to believe that there was not a conspir- 
acy behind the murder of Colosio. 

ith res to the assassination of Cardinal Posadas, Mexicans have also re- 
jected the Salinas Administration’s claim that it was an accident. It is widely be- 
ieved in Mexico that the Cardinal was deliberately executed because, among other 
reasons, he was an outspoken critic of the traffickers. 
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Finally, the assassination of PRI Secretary General Jose Francisco Ruiz Massieu 
has led to the detention of the former President's brother, Raul Salinas. He has 
been carpa win being the intellectual author of this murder. 

These t assassinations have substantially discredited the Salinas regime and 
have provoked demands from the Mexican public to reveal the facts. In the first 
months of the Zedillo Administration, many people believed the new president 
sought to uncover the truth behind all three assassinations. Zedillo named a mem- 
ber of the PAN as his Attorney General. He also named a special investigator to 
explore the assassinatious. However, there is growing suspicion that an understand- 
vee developed between Zedillo and Salinas. As a consequence, the investigations 
will no longer proceed to the identification and trial of the intellectual authors of 
the assassinations. All this is independent of a possible spectacular turn in another 
direction of the investigation. 

In a recent speech, President Zedillo suggested the conspiracy may end with 
Colosio’s security detail. There seems to be a new theory, which Zedillo may have 
accepted, that Raul Salinas was framed by the enemies of both former President Sa- 
linas and Zedillo. Salinas’ personal friend and Harvard professor, John Womack, 
has taken up this line about the assassinations and suggests that Zedillo was 
harmed in his capacity to govern Mexico because of his split with Salinas. Recent 
political appointments of PRI old guard party members signal that the elite of the 
ruling party are closing ranks against outsiders. The media imply Zedillo and Sali- 
nas made an agreement to halt further shake-ups of the ruling pany Even critics 
of the PRI believe that for reasons of state it may be necessary to halt further inves- 
tigations. 

e key dates for determining the change in Zedillo’s attitude are speeches he 
made on June 7 and July 4, 1995. On June 7, 1995, in what was clearly a reference 
to Salinas, Zedillo announced that nobody is above the law in Mexico. On July 4, 
1995 he excused Salinas’ closest advisor, Jose Cordoba Montoya, and by implication, 
Salinas, of any connection to Colosio's murder despite the fact that according to pub- 
lic opinion polls, 90% of the Mexican public wish the government to get to the bot- 
tom of the assassinations. The interpretation in the Mexican press is that Zedillo 
has succumbed to pressure from Salinas and subtle messages from Washington. 

On July 6, 1995, the Mexican Attorney General stated that Salinas was not in 
the line of investigation for the Ruiz Massieu assassination despite the fact that on 
June 13, 1995 the Deputy Attorney General, Rafael Estrada Samano had officially 
stated that Salinas was being investigated. These statements, along with the res- 
ignation of Zedillo's Minister of Interior and the appointment of Chuayffet signaled 
the return to the traditional PRI A never to investigate the outgoing 
President. Finally, Juan Sanchez Navarro, one of the principal ideologists of the pro- 
Salinas business ups made it clear that Zedillo ought to return to the traditional 
political rules of the PRI. 

Some influential figures are more interested in Mexico’s political stability and the 
end of fighting among its political elite than getting to the bottom of political assas- 
sinations and narcopower. The enon one must ask is whether Mexico’s short- 
term political stability is worth the price of the continuing degradation of its politi- 
cal and economic institutions. 

To recapitulate, the following points indicate a weakening of Zedillo’s resolve to 
reform the state and expose crime and corruption in Mexico: 

1. The criminal investigations of the assassinations have stalled; 

2. The Salinas representative to the Inter-American Development Bank has 
resigned, but in the context of his exoneration by Zedillo; 

3. Key appointments indicate Zedillo is surrounding himself with those inter- 
ested in protecting the old guard PRI; and 

4. Although one prominent drug cartel chieftain has been arrested, those who 
have been linked to cabinet and top officials in the Salinas Administration have 
not been touched. 


Implications for United States Policy 


The United States should support Mexican efforts to democratize its government 
and combat organized crime. In accordance with the promises of Colosio and Zedillo 
these objectives are: 

1. Strengthen the Mexican Congress and its oversight capacities of the Exec- 
utive; 

2. Encourage the creation of new investigation agencies and judicial courts 
for the prosecution of corrupt political and organized crime elements; 

3. Support civil courts that oversee privatization sales and investigate the 
laundering of illegal funds; 
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4. Create a joint U.S.-Mexico commission to investigate cross-border corrup- 
tion and to provide witness relocation programs; 

5. Encourage the creation of an independent judicial body that will evaluate 
the financial holdings of the outgoing president and his cabinet ministers in- 
cluding how funds were obtained and invested; and 

6. Encourage the Zedillo government to investigate to the fullest extent pos- 
sible the activities of past administrations and thereby strengthen the Zedillo 
government. 


I consider the problems of narcotics trafficking, consumption, laundering and cor- 
ruption among the most critical issues facing the United States today. The Mexican 
people and the United States have a shared interest in resolving the problems de- 
I ed in this testimony and have a martyr to their resolution: Luis Donaldo 

olosio. 


Senator COVERDELL. Thank you, Mr. Jordan. Mr. Reding. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW A. REDING, SENIOR FELLOW FOR 
HEMISPHERIC AFFAIRS AND DIRECTOR, NORTH AMERICA 
PROJECT, THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
WORLD POLICY INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, NY 


Mr. REDING. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appear 
before you to address the question of links between corrupt officials 
and d traffickers in Mexico and their implications for U.S. pol- 
y Needless to say, such linkages are not publicly advertised, let 
alone acknowledged by the principals. There is, nonetheless, com- 
pelling evidence of such relationships. Much of that evidence is doc- 
umented in my opening statement which I would like to submit in 
its entirety for the record and which I will now summarize. 

pon I will name names, it is not with the intention of judging 
the guilt or innocence of the individuals in question. That properly 
belongs to courts of law, which must necessarily apply the more 
stringent standard of proof beyond any reasonable doubt. My pur- 
pose is to demonstrate a broader pattern of complicity in which the 
names of prominent officials of the Salinas administration keep 
surfacing in investigations of drug trafficking and political assas- 
sinations. Far more important than the particulars is the overall 
pattern of impunity, a pattern that stands to this day, undermining 
the rule of law and efforts to curtail drug trafficking. 

A little over 2 years ago, Cardinal Juan Jesus Posadas was 
gunned down by a drug cartel hit squad at the international air- 
port in Guadalajara. Leading the hit team, according to the Mexi- 
can Government, was Benjamin Arellano Felix, reputed kingpin of 
the Tijuana Cartel. Federal Judicial Police protected the assassins 
as they fled aboard an Aeromexico flight to Tijuana that had been 
delayed for their arrival. Benjamin Arellano remains at large even 
though he has been repeatedly sighted in public in Tijuana and 
met with papal nuncio Jeronimo Prigione at the latter's official res- 
idence in Mexico City last year. 

Why has Benjamin Arellano remained untouchable? Two 
Aeromexico flight attendants have recently stepped forward with 
the revelation that Tijuana businessman Jorge Hank Rhon sat be- 
side Benjamin Arellano and his hit men in the first class cabin of 
the flight from Guadalajara to Tijuana. 

Jorge Hank, who owns the Agua Caliente racetrack in Tijuana 
and a chain of betting parlors known as Books, has long been ru- 
mored to be involved in drug trafficking. His racetrack is said to 
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launder money for the Tijuana Cartel and cartel kingpins are often 
seen at his hotel and restaurant. 

In 1988 Héctor Félix Miranda, coeditor of the weekly newspaper 
Zeta, began probing Jorge Hank's business dealings. He was mur- 
dered by racetrack security queria led by none other than Jorge 
Hank's personal security chief. 

Despite the obvious trail of evidence leading to his door, Jorge 
Hank has remained beyond the reach of the law because of his par- 
entage. Jorge is the younger son of Carlos Hank Gonzalez, argu- 
ably the most formidable power broker in the ruling Institutional 
Revolutionary Party, known more frequently by its initials PRI. It 
was Carlos Hank who, in flagrant violation of a new electoral law, 
last year used government stationery and fax machines to line up 
suEport within the PRI for Ernesto Zedillo, the presidential can- 
didate who replaced the assassinated Luis Donaldo Colosio. 

The elder Hank, who became a billionaire on modest civil serv- 
ants’ salaries by steering government grants to his companies, 
served as Secretary of Tourism and again as Secretary of Agri- 
culture ee the administration of former President Carlos Sali- 
nas. He and his sons also founded the airline TAESA, which U.S. 
intelligence sources suspect has transported drugs as well as pas- 
sengers. Earlier this year, the New York Times reported that a 
Boeing 727 loaded ain tons of Colombian cocaine landed at an air- 
strip run by TAESA. 

The Hanks have had little to fear not only because of their power 
and money, but because of an unwritten rule that prohibits inves- 
tigation and prosecution of present and former Presidents and 
members of the cabinet. It is that rule that makes corrupt officials 
and their associates in the drug cartels untouchable and makes any 
real Drees in curtailing drug trafficking and its associated pat- 
terns of lawlessness all but impossible. 

The Hanks, I must emphasize, are by no means unique. Jose 
Cordoba Montoya, who, as coordinator of the cabinet and Mexico’s 
drug and intelligence agencies, was the second most powerful offi- 
cial in the Salinas administration, had a love affair with a former 
policewoman reported to be on the payroll of Juan Garcia Abrego, 
kingpin of the Gulf Cartel. The same woman, Marcela Bodenstedt, 
met repeatedly with the Secretary of Transportation and Commu- 
nications and with his chief deputy, the persons in charge of the 
roads and airstrips by which drugs are smuggled into the United 
States. And, according to Newsweek, former President Carlos Sali- 
nas’ elder brother, Raul Salinas, had ties to Juan Garcia Abrego 
dating at least as far back as 1988 when Salinas took office. 

When Eduardo Valle, who was in charge of a Mexican police task 
force targeted on the Gulf Cartel, asked for military backing to ar- 
rest Juan Garcia Abrego, the request was med: down by none 
other than the Office of the Presidency, which was then run by 
Jose Cordoba. Is it any wonder that Juan Garcia Abrego, like 
Benjamín Arellano, has proved untouchable? 

ough Raul Salinas has been charged with masterminding the 
murder of congressional majority leader-elect Jose Francisco Ruiz 
Massieu, this should not be misinterpreted, as many in this coun- 
try have done, as a sign that the taboo against epee prominent 
officials has been broken. By only skirting the taboo with the arrest 
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of a presidential sibling, President Zedillo has, in effect, reaffirmed 
it. To date, no high-ranking former official has been charged with 
any crime. 

That may help maintain the peace within the PRI, but it is high- 
ly corrosive of the rule of law. Secure in their impunity, corrupt of- 
ficials have been making a mockery of any notion of law and order. 
Last December the newly appointed federal police chief Juan Pablo 
de Tavira, was poisoned in his sleep by his chief bodyguard hours 
before he was to meet with the Attorney General to plan a purge 
of regional police commanders linked to the drug cartels. As a re- 
sult, the purge never occurred. 

In June, when a drug trafficker's Lear jet crashed near Guadala- 
jara, President Zedillo had to order the army to arrest both the 
trafficker and the local police commander who was lo him, 
and that trafficker, by the way, could be arrested because he did 
not have ties to high-ranking government officials. 

In Colombia, the government has been able to arrest or immo- 
bilize the most important drug kingpins because, despite bribes 
and threats, the government and the cartels have remained distinct 
entities. In Mexico, on the other hand, an informal rule intended 
to maintain unity in the ruling party has allowed criminality to be- 
come firmly implanted in the government itself. Whatever the ben- 
efits to the ruling party, the external consequences—the growth of 
the cartels, the spread of lawlessness, political uncertainties that 
spook the markets—are manifestly against the national interests of 
both Mexico and the United States. 

How could the U.S. Congress deliver that message to the Mexi- 
can Government? I have a couple of thoughts. 

One possibility would be to condition any further U.S. loans or 
drug enforcement assistance to Mexico on the government’s willing- 
ness to: one, carry out the purge of corrupt regional police com- 
manders planned by Federal Police Chief de Tavira before he was 
poisoned; and, two, end impunity for high-level officials who break 
the law. That should apply to the Mexican Government’s request 
for 90 additional helicopters for the antidrug effort. No law, no spe- 
cial task forces, no number of helicopters and chase planes can 
compare to the impact that one strategic indictment would have as 
every cabinet officer, general, and police commander would sud- 
oo. be made to understand that impunity will no longer be toler- 
ated. 

This also suggests a way to improve the measure passed by the 
House of Representatives last month, which I believe is too indis- 
criminate. By cutting off loans, regardless of the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s behavior, it offers no incentive for reform. That is arguably 
as counterproductive as the present policy of requiring nothing in 
the way of political reform. If we are to commit any additional U.S. 
funds to bail out the Mexican Government, the least we can do is 
to ask it to implement the rule of law. 

One final possibility is suggested by the European experience. As 
a condition of closer economic ties with the more established de- 
mocracies of Europe, the new democracies of southern and eastern 
Europe have had to eliminate vestiges of authoritarianism. They 
have also had to ratify the European Convention on Human Rights, 
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which sets minimum legal standards for the continent, enforceable 
by the European Court of Human Rights. 

The American Convention on Human Rights sets similar stand- 
ards for the Americas. Mexico, like all other Latin American coun- 
tries except Cuba, has ratified the treaty, though it has been ignor- 
ing many of its provisions. By likewise ratifying the American Con- 
vention and insisting on adherence to its terms, the United States 
can serve notice to Latin American Governments, including that of 
Mexico, that the price of further aid and trade benefits will be com- 
pliance with the rule of law. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Reding follows:] 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ANDREW A. REDING 
POLITICAL CORRUPTION AND DRUG TRAFFICKING IN MEXICO 
Impunity for High-Level i Lawlessness and Growth of Drug 
artelis 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice-Chairman, and Members of the Committee: When 
Ernesto Zedillo became as of Mexico, he seemed to be preparing for all-out 
war with the country's fast- wing drug cartels and their associates in the ruling 
Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI). Apparently unable to trust anyone in his 
own party, he appointed an opposition leader Attorney General. He reopened inquir- 
ies into the assassinations of two prominent politicians and a cardinal, replaced the 
entire Supreme Court, and installed a federal pone chief committed to a purge of 
regione commanders on the payroll of the cartels. 

February, Zedillo seemed to up the ante, with high-profile arrests of alleged 
assassins. First came the arrest of Othón Cortés Vásquez, whom prosecutors de- 
scribed as the second gunman in the March 1994 assassination of PM presidential 
candidate Luis Donaldo Colosio.! A week later, federal police imprisoned Raúl Sali- 
nas, brother of former president Carlos Salinas de Gortari, for masterminding the 
September 1994 assassination of congressional majority leader-elect José Francisco 
Ruiz Massieu. 

But the arrests struck only symbolic targets. Raúl Salinas has no political base 
other than that of his discredited brother. Othón Cortés Vásquez is a PRI driver 
and police informer.? Neither had the political clout to mount a broad conspiracy. 
And in the case of Cortés Vásquez the physical evidence points to a different man, 
against whom no charges have been filed. 

Investigators seem to be deliberately avoiding leads that indicate a web of collu- 
sion between high-ranking government officials and kingpins of the country’s boom- 
ing drug cartels. That complicity almost certainly underlies the string of recent as- 
sassinations and cover-ups that have helped destabilize Mexican politics, and with 
it, the economy. 

Despite the gravity of the threat, Special Prosecutor Pablo ope Bezanilla, like 
his many predecessors, remains E by an unwritten rule that forbids indict- 
ment of present and former presidents and members of the cabinet. That rule, only 
skirted by the arrest of the president's brother, makes corrupt officials—and the 
mob associates they protect—virtually untouchable. 

Take the Arellano Félix brothers, kingpins of the top drug trafficking syndicate 
in Baja California. The Tijuana cartel is one of three powerful border cartels, that 
manage the multibillion-dollar business of transshipping cocaine from Colombia’s 
Cali cartel, and heroin from southeast Asia and Pakistan, into the United States.3 
At one end of the border, in Matamoros, the Gulf cartel dominates the eastern deliv- 
ery routes into Texas. The Juárez-based Chihuahua cartel, run by Amado Carillo 
Fuentes, dominates the central border. At the other end, strategically straddling the 
busiest of all border crossings, the Tijuana cartel dominates Pacific delivery routes. 
To defend this coveted turf from rivals, the Arellanos have hired what amounts to 


1“Second Gunman Cited In Colosio Assassination,” Washington Post, 25 February 1995, A23. 

2“Conspiracy possible in candidate's killing: Mexican's yguards detained; political rivals 
scrutinized,” Miami Herald, 27 February 1995. 

pido | Lords’ Influence Pervading Mexico; Neighbor, Last Line of Defense for U.S., Now Lik- 
ened to Colombia,” Washington Post, 4 April 1995, Al. 
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a private army, ranging from federal and state police to members of San Diego 


gangs. 

In May 1993, a hit squad gunned down Cardinal Juan Jesús Posadas at the inter- 
national airport in Guadalajara. Warrants were issued for the arrest of two of the 
Arellano brothers—Benjamin and Javier—who were said to have personally led the 
hit men.* Though authorities claimed the assailants mistook the cardinal for a rival 
kingpin, the facts suggest otherwise. The gunmen first opened the car door, then 
riddled the cardinal—a former bishop of Tijuana who was wearing a prominent pec- 
toral cross—with automatic weapons fire from a distance of less than a yard.5 
Though the motive for the killing remains unclear, Posadas had previously been 
bishop of Tijuana, the Arellanos' home base. 

From the outset, it was obvious the Arellanos had well-placed allies. Federal judi- 
cial police covered their escape into the terminal. Flashing police credentials, the as- 
sassins boarded Aeromexico flight 110 to Tijuana, whose departure had been de- 
layed more than twenty minutes for their arrival.6 Several hours later, more than 
enough time for Mexico City to respond, they deplaned in Tijuana without inter- 
ference from the i eau More than two years later, the government has et to arrest 
either of the brothers involved in the murder, even though, as reported by the San 
Diego Union-Tribune, they “have been sighted at Tijuana restaurants, accompanied 
by bodyguards, who included police officers.”7 

Last year, Mexicans were stunned by the disclosure that Benjamin—the family 
ringleader—had met with papal nuncio Geronimo Prigione at his official residence 
in Mexico City. The meeting was arranged by the Arellanos’ parish priest. At one 
point, Prigione even interrupted the meeting to confer with President Salinas, who 

id nothing to apprehend the fugitive.8 Such deferential treatment contrasts with 
the government’s bold venture into Guatemalan territory to apprehend Joaquin (El 
Chapo) Guzmán, the Areilano adversary it claims was the assassination t; an 
arrest that in effect turned the government into an enforcer for the Arellanos. 

Shortly after the cardinal’s assassination, the Los Angeles Times reported that of- 
ficials believe the Arellanos “answer to a silent boss who is more worldly than they 
are and who has his own bankers and legitimate businesses.” The anonymous 
sources “declined to reveal the identity of the reputed leader.” 10° Such shyness is un- 
usual for Mexican officials, except when referring to other, more powertul, officials, 
especially the president or members of the cabinet. 

ne ex-official in a position to know is now stating publicly what others have long 
whispered. As special assistant to former attorney general Jorge Carpizo, Eduardo 
Valle coordinated an anti-narcotics task force directed against the Gulf cartel. He 
believes the Arellanos are being protected by Carlos Hank Gonzalez, the billionaire 
businessman who served as secretary of tourism and later secretary of agriculture 
under former president Carlos Salinas. In an interview, Valle described Hank as il 
capo di tutti capi, the may intermediary between the multinational drug traf- 
ficking enterprises and the Mexican political system.” 

Though there is no conclusive proof of such a link, the web of circumstantial evi- 
dence is strong. Jorge Hank Rbon, the younger of Carlos’ two sons and business as- 
sociates, owns the a Caliente racetrack in Tijuana, considered to be a major 
money-laundering center for the Tijuana cartel. In 1988, an editor and columnist 
for the Tijuana weekly newspaper Zeta who began probing Jorge Hank’s business 
em A was ambushed and shot to death by racetrack security guards. Despite ob- 
vious leads to Jorge Hank, the investigation was quickly abandoned. Through an 
emissary, Carlos Hank offered the current editor of Zeta an all-expenses-paid move 


j ere ph of “reward” poster issued by Mexican attorney general's office, Proceso 866 (7 
une 1 , 12. 

5“Los asesinos forcejearon con el cardenal y su chofer antes de acribillarlos,” Proceso 865 (31 
May 1993), 6, 7, 11, 13. : 

**Caso Posadas: Ante las versiones oficiales, indignación, dudas, incredulidad,” Proceso 866 
(7 June 1993), 7-10. 

7“Corruption in Mexico: Officials must continue to fight drug cartels,” San Diego Union-Trib- 
une, Editorial, 8 March 1994, B6; see also “Mexico’s Cartels Sow Seeds of Corruption, Destruc- 
tion,” Los Angeles Times, 16 June 1995; and (citing New York Times March 1995) “Acusado de 
un cúmulo de actividades ilegales, ahora pocos se le acercan a Jorge, el otrora ‘muchacho rico 

simpatica’ de Tuana, Proceso 969 (29 May 1995), 17; and “Rise of drug cartels is feared in 

exico,” Boston Globe, 19 March 1995, 1. (The government has seized some of the Arellanos' 
estates and imprisoned an older brother who did not take part in the assassination.) 

8“Prigione, los Arellano, el Gobierno y ‘Excélsior: los cuatro resortes del escándalo,” Proceso 
926 (1 August 1994), 31-33. 

®“Nuevo clamor: La captura del Chapo no aclara dónde están los Arellano y quiénes mataron 
al cardenal,” Proceso 867 (14 June 1993), 6-9; “Más dudas, ahora sobre la versión oficial del 
arresto de Guzman Loera,” Ibid., 6-7. 
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A Purope; in return for dropping efforts to have his son indicted. The editor re- 
used. 

Now there is a porene link to the assassination of Cardinal Posadas. Two 
Aeromexico flight attendents have placed Jorge Hank among the first-class pas- 
sengers seated beside the Arellanos during their escape to Tijuana.12 The Hanks 
have also been tied to cocaine trafficking. Earlier this year, the New York Times re- 
ported that Colombian drug traffickers had begun flying cocaine into Mexico by the 
tonload on commercial jetliners converted into high-speed cargo planes. One of 
these, a Boeing 727, landed at an airfield run by Taesa, a domestic passenger airline 
nae by the Hanks, that U.S. agents have long suspected of being used for drug 
smuggling. 

According to Porfirio Muñoz Ledo, a former president of the ruling Institutional 
Soa SATY (PRI) who quit the party in 1987 and now heads the opposition 
Party of the Democratic Revolution, Hank was one of several former officials consid- 
ered for indictment in President Miguel de la Madrid's (1982-1988) Moral Renova- 
tion campaign against official corruption.1* But de la Madrid ruled out any action, 
Muñoz Ledo said, because he feared un magnicidio—presidential assassination. Car- 
los Hank was merely banished from government service for the duration of the de 
la Madrid presidency.15 

It was Salinas, lionized by Washington and Wall Street as a reformer, who reha- 
bilitated Hank by naming him to the Cabinet. Nor was this an isolated case of cod- 
dling corruption. Salinas” first secretary of the navy, Admiral Mauricio Schleske, 
was asked to resign—though never prosecuted—following revelations that sailors at 
the Matamoros naval base had been smuggling drugs into Texas, and that he had 
failed to disclose, as required by law, ownership of two $350,000 condominiums in 
Houston, one of which he tried to hide by selling for $10 to a British Virgin Islands 
shell company.1® 

As his first drug czar, Salinas chose Javier Coello Trejo. Nicknamed the “iron 

rosecutor,” Coello's lawless and indiscriminate methods won him the admiration of 

S. officials who saw him as tough on crime, but entailed torturing and murdering 
innocent citizens. As a result, he was criticized by the Mexican government’s own 
human Tent commission. Rather than investigate the charges, Salinas reassigned 
Coello. (All the while, Coello was el proa? on the Mafia par Last year, a rel- 
ative of Juan Garcia Abrego, head of the Gulf Cartel, testified in a Texas courtroom 
that Abrego paid Coello more than a million dollars in protection money.) 1” 

As attorney general, Salinas named Enrique Alvarez del Castillo, the former gov- 
ernor of Jalisco rumored to have ties to the Guadalajara cartel. While governor, Al- 
varez never enforced warrants for the arrest of kingpin Miguel Angel Felix Gallardo, 
who made no effort to hide.18 Two witnesses also accused Alvarez of taking part in 
the decision to murder DEA agent Enrique Camarena in 1985.19 All told, these were 
powerful signals that corrupt but otherwise loyal officials would enjoy complete im- 
punity during the Salinas administration. 

That had two fateful consequences. One was to vastly expand the power and influ- 
ence of corrupt officials. The other was to increase their anxiety as Salinas’ presi- 
dency—constitutionally limited to a single six-year term—drew to a close. Would Sa- 
linas’ successor play by the same rules, or at least honor the unwritten rule that 
bars prosecution of former cabinet members? Or would he have the guts to pursue 
the effort at reform abandoned by President de la Madrid? 

Luis Donaldo Colosio, Salinas’ designated heir, made them worry. Though chosen 
for his unwavering loyalty as president of the ruling PRI and later as secretary of 
social welfare, Colosio broke important precedents during his campaign. Unlike pre- 
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vious PRI presidential candidates, Colosio refused to campaign with corrupt former 
governors.”° He also declined to meet with the brother of Juan Garcia Abrego, king- 
pin of the Gulf cartel.22 Nothing could have been more unsettling to the 
narcopoliticians and their cronies. If Colosio wouldn't even associate with them dur- 
ing the campaign, how would he treat them in office? 

n March 23, 1994, only three months into the campaign, Colosio was shot dead 
at the end of a rally in Tijuana. For almost a year, the government insisted the as- 
sassination was the work of a deranged loner, Mario Aburto, who conveniently con- 
fessed to the crime. Were it not for the police chief of Tijuana, an ee of the 
opposition National Action Party (PAN) that now governs Baja California, that is 
where the case might have rested. But Federico Benitez was a rarity in Baja poli- 
tics: a fiercely independent academic whose strong—some would say naive—convic- 
tions about the rule of law rendered him impregnable to bribery and intimidation. 

Defying PRI operatives who counseled him to let them handle security for the 
rally, Benitez posted his men nearby. After the shooting, as PRI security whisked 
off Mario Aburto, municipal police arrested another man leaving the scene with 
blood splattered on his clothing. That man—Jorge Antonio Sanchez—tested positive 
for powder burns.?2 The autopsy would subsequently show that Colosio had been 
shot twice, with bullets enterin opponi sides of his body. Since videos confirm 
that Colosio did not turn after the first shot, there had to have been a second gun- 
man. 

According to the weekly news magazine Proceso, Sánchez turned out to be an 
agent of the Center of Investigations and National Security (CISEN), Mexico’s coun- 
terpart to the CIA.23 Though he claimed to have been far from Colosio during the 
shooting, videotapes place him nearby. Despite the blood, powder burns, and video- 
tapes, federal authorities freed Sánchez after he was delivered to them by municipal 
police. By all indications, an innocent man—who was detained without a warrant, 
then tortured—is being held in lieu of Sánchez, in order to avoid having to follow 
the trail of evidence to the CISEN in Mexico City, whose operations are overseen 
by the office of the presidency.?4 

Several weeks after the assassination of Colosio, Tijuana police chief Benítez was 
himself assassinated, in a meticulously-planned ambush on a Tijuana street. In the 
days before his death, Benítez had been investigating Colosio’s PRI security team. 
He discovered that the team leader, José Rodolfo Rivapalacio, was a former state 
poe commander who had been accused of torture by the federal government’s 

uman rights commission. But that was not all. This was a monster whose own 
daughter described him as “a very violent man” who beat his wife and children, and 
who San Diego police suspect of hiring a hit man in a botched attempt to murder 
his estranged wife in the United States. algo dia vee revelations, Benitez’ files 
on Rivapalacio vanished from police headquarters. Days later, on April 28, 1994, as- 
sailants armed with assault rifles gunned down Benitez and a Ls e br 

Like Sánchez, Rivapalacio remains at liberty, as state and federal officials offer 
another improbable solution to this case. A Baja California state judge issued war- 
rants for the arrest of two federal police commanders, said to have acted on orders 
from drug traffickers frustrated by their inability to bribe Benítez.28 But Benítez 
had been in office for two years. Why was he slain only after turning his attention 
to Pa y explosive gaps in the official assassination inquiry? y would drug 
traffickers wait so long, unless they were themselves involved in the Colosio assas- 
sination? Or are the latest arrests another smokescreen to divert attention from 
Sánchez and Rivapalacio, either of whom could force the investigation up the politi- 
cal ladder to Mexico City? 
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It was the assassination of Colosio that drove former drug enforcement task force 
chief Eduardo Valle to go public with what he knew about links between high gov- 
ernment officials and the drug cartels. From the relative o of Washington, Valle 
made a series of explosive revelations involving Marcela Bodenstedt, a former fed- 
eral police officer in the employ of Juan García Abrego, head of the Gulf cartel. 
Valle was able to document a meeting between Bodenstedt and Emilio Gamboa, who 
as secretary of transportation (he now directs the national lottery) was in charge 
of the nation's airfields, an area of special interest to the mob. Bodenstedt, more- 
over, had been having an affair with Jose Cordoba Montoya, President Salinas' alter 
ego, who coordinated the cabinet and drug and intelligence agencies (including the 

EN).27 And Bodenstedt’s husband, a reputed money launderer, had investments 
in Cancún linked to those of Jorge Hank, son of the secretary of agriculture. Though 
he could not prove it, Valle was convinced the assassination was the product of a 
conspiracy between cabinet members and their mob associates, and that unless their 
power was challenged head-on, they would strike again. 

On September 28, 1994, assassins indeed struck again, this time murdering José 
Francisco Ruiz Massieu, majority leader-elect of the Chamber of Deputies, in down- 
town Mexico City. This time the links to corrupt politicians were obvious from the 
outset. After the assassin's Uzi jammed, he was easily subdued, and confessed to 
have been hired by an aide to Manuel Muñoz Rocha, a PRI congressman and chair- 
man of the committee on water resources of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Three things stand out about Munoz Rocha. One is that he is from Tamaulipas, 
the eastern border state that is headquarters to the Gulf cartel. The second is that 
he chaired a congressional committee closely associated in name and function with 
the ministry of agriculture and water resources, then headed by Carlos Hank. The 
third is that, after briefly taking refuge in the home of Raúl Salinas, the president's 
brother, he vanished without a trace. 

Raúl Salinas now stands accused of masterminding the assassination. According 
to Newsweek, the elder Salinas also had long-standing ties with Juan Garcia Abrego, 
head of the Gulf Cartel. That would explain why García seemed untouchable 
throughout the Salinas administration. Eduardo Valle, who headed the anti-drug 
task force targetted on the Gulf Cartel, says he could have arrested Garcia had the 
office of the presidency not denied requests for military assistance.29 

That still leaves the question of motive. Though there has been no sign of any 
conflict between the assassinated leader and the Gulf Cartel, investigators have un- 
covered a dispute between Raúl Salinas and José Francisco Ruiz Massieu that may 
again involve the Hanks. While governor of the state of Guerrero, Ruiz Massieu had 
interfered with Raúl Salinas' efforts to obtain government contracts for a construc- 
tion company and a corn flour company, both of which have ties to the Hank fam- 
ily.30 If Ruiz Massieu had proven such a thorn for Hank interests in Guerrero, what 
would he do as majority leader of the Chamber of Deputies? 

There is a further wrinkle. Though the deceased's brother, Mario Ruiz Massieu, 
e bil hid the trail of evidence leading to Raul Salinas, he did try to pursue 
what he said were trails leading into the cabinet.3! In late November, he resigned, 
ne ening. his efforts had been blocked by his own boss, Attorney General 
Humberto Benitez Treviño, and by PRI president Ignacio Pichardo Pagazo.?*2 Both 
are protégé's of Carlos Hank.33 

Any investigation of the assassinations that does not pursue the trails of evidence 
leading to top officials of the Salinas administration, such as Carlos Hank and Jose 
Cordoba, wil ony scapegoat expendable hirelings of crooked politicians and drug 
lords. That would further contribute to the power and prestige of Mexico’s 
narcopoliticians, confirming their untouchability even after crimes that jeopardize . 
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the nation's political stability and economic solvency. In a further warning to would- 
be reformers, Zedillo’s new federal police chief, Juan Pablo de Tavira, was poisoned 
in his ip! OR arently by his chief bodyguard—hours before he was to meet with 
Attorney General Lozano to plan a purge of police commanders linked to the cartels. 
De Tavira is now among the living dead, paralyzed and unable to utter a word.™ 

a country where the exercise of power has always commanded more respect 
than the rule of law, President Zedillo's only chance to gain the upper hand is to 
strike an exemplary blow at the leadership of the country's narco-political complex. 
That can only be done by breaking the taboo on indicting present and former presi- 
dents and members of the cabinet. No law, no special task forces, no number of heli- 
copters and chase planes can compare to the impact one strategic indictment would 
have, as every cabinet officer, general, and police commander would suddenly be 
made to understand that sap will no longer be tolerated. 

This is not just a Mexican problem but an American one as well. Integration of 
the continent's economies, formalized by the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment, is increasingly binding our fates. A populous, unstable Mexico corrupted by 
narcodollars threatens to subvert prospects for regional economic expansion, over- 
whelm our capacity to absorb immigrants, add to budget deficits with expensive 
bailouts, and, as demonstrated by the harm inflicted on the dollar by the plunge 
of the peso, undermine our global stature and standard of living. Economic integra- 
non mandates a common political currency: democratic accountability and the rule 
of law. 


Senator COVERDELL. Thank you, Mr. Reding. 

I am going to now turn to the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me defer to the Senator from California and 
let her go first. 

Senator COVERDELL. The Senator from California. 

_ Senator FEINSTEIN. Well, after that last statement, all I can say 
is, WOW. 

Essentially what you are saying is that corruption is widespread 
throughout the upper echelon of the Mexican Government. 

Mr. REDING. To be more precise, I am saying that it was ex- 
tremely widespread throughout the upper echelon of the previous 
Mexican Government, but because of an ironclad, unwritten rule of 
the PRI, there is no way to investigate and prosecute any of those 
officials and thereby set an example which is essential for breaking 
the cycle of impunity. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. What you are suggesting is that as a prece- 
dent of any further draw-down on loan authority, that we inject 
something with respect to a change of policy. 

Mr. REDING. Indeed. I am afraid otherwise all we are doing is 
tossing money at the problem, in effect, turning over helicopters to 
commanders, whether in the police or the army, many of whom are 
in the employ of the drug cartels. That puts us in a dangerous posi- 
tion if in fact we are not in control of those helicopters. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. How well documented is your material on 
Carlos Hank Gonzalez? 

Mr. REDING. I will refer you to my full statement, the one I sub- 
mitted for inclusion in the record, because it is footnoted in detail. 
It is quite well documented. 

What is striking in this connection, is the stance taken by former 
President Miguel de la Madrid, who came into office with a highly 
publicized effort to clean up corruption called the Moral Renovation 
Campaign. One of the officials he considered indicting was Carlos 
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Hank Gonzalez. So Hank already had that reputation as far back 
of the early 1980's. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. I am in shock. I knew him. He was mayor 
of Mexico City when I was mayor of San Francisco in the early 
1980’s and invited me to come to Mexico City with a delegation 
from San Francisco, which I did do, and meet with him. So, to have 
all of this unveiled, it is rather astonishing. 

Mr. REDING. In fact, President de la Madrid actually did bar 
Hank from any government service for 6 years. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. For this reason? 

Mr. REDING. For this reason. And it was, strangely enough, 
President Salinas, the person advertised as the great reformer of 
Mexico, who rehabilitated him and actually named him for the first 
time to cabinet rank, not once but twice, and he served throughout 
the entire Salinas administration in spite of all the allegations. 

Mr. JORDAN. Senator, I just might add a little footnote to that, 
why there is concern about the Zedillo government not being able 
to get to the bottom of these issues. His new Minister of the Inte- 
no, is someone who was closely associated with Carlos Hank Gon- 
zalez. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Go ahead. 

Mr. JORDAN. This is where we TE to the signals as to why the 
Mexicans who are following this believe there is a tacit understand- 
ing that Zedillo will not go any further. Zedillo was trying to go fur- 
ther but the government appointments he has made more recentl 
suggest that there still remain areas which will not be Gacovered: 
I think you will agree with that. 

Mr. REDING. Yes. Just a few weeks prior to the event you de- 
scribed, the dismissal of the Secretary of Government—— 

Mr. JORDAN. Who was close to Zedillo. 

Mr. REDING. Who was close to Zedillo. 

Mr. JORDAN. And not part of the old guard. 

Mr. REDING [continuing.] Linked with the reform effort. There 
was a very interesting occurrence at the international airport in 
Mexico City where Jorge Hank Rhon, the man who I have been tes- 
tifying about, was stopped, which is never done. Ordinarily, he is 
sent right around customs without having to submit to inspection. 
But this was a complete break in the protocol and he was forced 
to go through a revision of his luggage. They discovered thousands 
of dollars worth of contraband, items he had not declared in his 
customs statement. 

Mr. JORDAN. His son. 

Mr. REDING. The son. 

Mr. JORDAN. A younger son and—— 

Mr. REDING [continuing.] Jorge Hank Rhon. 

Mr. JORDAN. It is animals that were prohibited from being killed 
and all this kind of thing. 

Mr. REDING. Ivory. Violations of any number of laws. 

Now, the essential thing is that never happens in Mexico. As I 
put it in the op-ed piece in the Christian Science Monitor a few 
weeks ago, it was high noon in Mexico, a conflict between Zedillo 
and the power of Hank. 

I was interested at that point in seeing who is going to blink 
first, and in fact it was Zedillo who blinked. The younger Hank was 
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held for 10 hours and then released. It is unclear how vigorously 
the prosecution will go, and of course, there were serious allega- 
tions against Jorge Hank Rhon for murder. 

But the bottomline was that within a few weeks, the Secretary 
of the Interior was dismissed and replaced by a Hank crony, Emilio 
Chuayffet. That does not appear well for the future. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. What specific suggestions do you have for the 
U.S. Government based on your studies and analyses? 

After all, this is a neighbor. We want Mexico to do well. We want 
to encourage democracy. We want to enable our people to lead a 
good life, and obviously we have major problems together, not the 

east of which is immigration. So, we need to have a working rela- 
tionship. 

What should the U.S. Government do, in your views? 

Mr. JORDAN. Well, I have a short list of things that I was trying 
to suggest if I had the time to read it to you. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Please. 

Mr. JORDAN. One of the things that I think needs to be done is 
to develop better relationships with their Congress. Mexico is in a 
transition period. Zedillo could very well be a transition President 
to a democracy. In part that requires their Congress to have more 
effective oversight capability so that they can investigate corrup- 
tion and put pressure and essentially support the good elements 
that do exist inside the Mexican executive. 

In addition to that, I would encourage the development of inves- 
Ente agencies and pann courts for the prosecution of corrupt 
officials and organized crime elements that would be entirely new 
and independently created. 

I would support the creation of special civil courts that oversee 
privatization sales and investigate the laundering of illegal funds. 
There have been cases in which Pemex may have been used to 
launder even kidnapping funds. Those charges have been made in 
the Mexican press, where Juan Harp Helu ransoms were found to 
have been laundered in part through a Pemex subsidiary. So, in 
going along with their privatization process, you do need to con- 
sider the development of an independent civil court system that 
could investigate corruption in that area. 

I would suggest, Senator, that there be a joint U.S.-Mexican com- 
mission to investigate cross-border corruption. 1 do not think we 
should let Mexicans get off the hook because there are Americans 
that are corrupt on the border. We should form joint commissions 
to investigate cross-border corruption, and I think that we should 
provide witness protection programs for witnesses that come for- 
ward with information on this. 

I would also encourage the Congress to support the development 
of an independent judicial body in Mexico that would evaluate the 
financial holdings of the outgoing President and his cabinet min- 
isters, including how funds were obtained and invested. 

Finally, 1 would have the Congress develop a sense of the Con- 
gress resolution that would encourage the new government to in- 
vestigate to the fullest extent possible the activities of past govern- 
ments and thereby strengthen the Zedillo government. 1 think 
there has been a concern and signals that we want stability there 
more than we want to get to the bottom of the corruption, and I 
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think that we have to get to the bottom of the corruption for their 
and our sake. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Thank you very much. That is very helpful. 

Senator COVERDELL. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, this is a good panel. 1 am enjoying every 
bit of it. [Laughter.] 

I like everyone who appears before this committee, but I like 
those best who speak their minds. — 

Now, let me ask you if you two gentlemen are very familiar with 
Sister Marcela Bodenstedt. 

Mr. JORDAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. She is not a figment of anybody’s imagination. 

Mr. JORDAN. No, Senator, she is not. She was identified in the 
Mexican press as the liaison between several cabinet ministers, in- 
cluding the Secretary of the Salinas cabinet, to a man named Oscar 
Malherbe de Leon, who was connected to the two major cartels in 
Mexico. Those were the cartels—the Gulf Cartel which is led by 
Garcia Abrego and the Amando Carrillo Cartel, the Ciudad Juarez 
Cartel, both of which in turn were connected to the Cali Cartel. 
This man has been indicted in the Florida indictments this year. 
Marcela Bodenstedt was the link to him, and she in turn was iden- 
tified as being in touch with Carlos Hank Gonzalez, for example, 
and others by Eduardo Valle. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Feinstein, I have known Dave Jordan 
since he was nominated by President Reagan to be Ambassador to 
Peru, and he has always been forthright. You did not have to pull 
things out of him. I am also impressed with you, Mr. Reding. 

Now, let us get back to the top line of this thing. I just have 
leaned back and told our staff to prepare at least a sense of the 
Senate resolution about the recommendations you made. I want 
you to contribute to it because you are on the right track. 

But the first step we have to address is how we can deal with 
the enormous financial holdings of the Mexican drug cartels. As 
long as they have got that much money to throw around, they can 
influence every initiative that you propose and that we put in legis- 
oben Now, how do we address the money situation with the car- 
tels: 

Mr. JORDAN. If I understand what you are getting at, it is what 
is the degree of their capacity to corrupt the reforms we—— 

The CHAIRMAN. You bet. Exactly. 

Mr. JORDAN. Well, this is why I primarily tried to make the point 
of changing the mentality of understanding the problem from one 
of corruption to one of state government extortion. What I really 
think we have to understand is that the system is more based on 
the extortion of political power over the cartels. Let me give you 
an example. 

Remember we would get all of this so-called progress when we 
had Noriega in charge of Panama? But he was really running it. 
You could get statistical evidence that you were getting somewhere, 
but what you really had was a corrupt government that would do 
this and we would get reports saying, gee, we are getting progress 
because there had see a crackdown or something of this nature. 

The distinction I am making here is when you really have a 
democratic government, your problem tends to be bribery. When 
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you have an authoritarian government, what you have is extortion. 
The government ultimately decides which trafficking organizations 
prevail and which ones do not. If the cartels cooperate, they con- 
tinue to produce well and they become sort of a form of a criminal 
parastatal to a state that is extensively corrupt. 

So, your pressure on transforming the political situation there is 
what makes the judicial aspects work. That is why I would say for 
the Congress to develop closer ties with the good elements in the 
Mexican Congress. Then they can help perform the oversight func- 
tion so that you have got—when you do create the judicial organs 
and if we do end up helping to provide money to assist Mexico to 
do this, you are confident that there is an appropriate institutional 
oversight from the Congress. 

So, my main first point is developing an institutional relationship 
with the Mexican Congress, so it can increasingly develop a capac- 
ity to hold an executive accountable and will assist on that basis 
the executive. For example, Eduardo Valle ended up being inter- 
viewed by congressional delegations. 

To build on the capacity that there can be congressional forces 
there that will want to make this institution work, then give you 
additional insight into how far you can additionally assist them in 
developing a judicial system that will further manage and under- 
mine the corruption, then your problem will be bribery and not ex- 
tortion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, I agree with all that, but the question I 
want answered is who is going to build that? Is it the President 
of the United States working with the Congress and the State De- 
partment? | 

Has the State Department been sufficiently interested in what 
you are talking about? You are shaking your head. 

Mr. REDING. No, I do not believe it has been. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, it has not. 

Mr. REDING. I hate to say this, but I got the impression from the 
way in which Mr. Gelbard was speaking today that it was not all 
that—for instance, when you asked him about Marcela Bodenstedt, 
I could see him sort of twitch with the very question. He got very 
guarded. He had been very open and very forthcoming until that 
point and then he began to go on his sort of early warning radar. 
At that point he became very guarded in everything he said and 
began using lawyers’ terms for not saying anything and gave the 
impression that either he was not being very forthcoming about all 
that he knew or else, alternatively, he was not too terribly inter- 
ested in getting to the bottom of the details of who she is and what 
that would mean. 

I have a suspicion why and it is something that I see coming up 
time and time again in the executive branch in its concerns about 
relations with Mexico. It does not want to do anything that is going 
to undermine President Zedillo and his position within the PRI. 

I think it is a fundamentally dangerous position at this point. 
That may have made sense 10 years ago, 20 years ago when the 
PRI was truly very powerful cad involved just about every force in 
society with a few exceptions and was very stable and well en- 
trenched. That is no longer the case. It is a hig mistake to operate 
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on this sort of political theory of 20 years ago or 10 years ago at 
this point. 

Right now we need to ask ourselves, looking at Mexico, what are 
the incentives operating on Zedillo? Internally his primary concern 
has to be that the majority of power brokers in his own party 

The CHAIRMAN. Excuse me just 1 minute. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not have any time earlier. Can 1 have another 5 minutes? 1 want 
to develop this because I want to clarify precisely what we can do, 
what we can recommend to the President, like giving them no more 
Seta loans. We have to get tough and help Mexican President 

edillo. 

Senator COVERDELL. OK, go ahead. 

Mr. REDING. As I was saying, internally all the pressure is on 
him to give ground, to cede ground to these very powerful forces 
in his own party that are opposed to reform. He doe: not have any 
countervailing forces, unfortunately, coming from his relationship 
with the United States, which is the most important foreign rela- 
tionship Mexico has. We are being very generous to Mexico in a lot 
of ways, but then, on the other hand, because of concern over 
Zedillo’s position, the position that our State Department has been 
tang has been not to do anything that puts him in difficulty in 

is party. 

Ironically, this is leading Mexico into great difficulty. It is lead- 
ing Zedillo into political difficulty, his party into difficulty, and the 
country into difficulty. So, what is the way of counteracting that? 
It is to begin to have some support from the United States, out- 
right support for reform, that is tied to our financial support for 
Mexico. We cannot be stingy at the same time. We cannot ask Mex- 
ico you have to reform, then offer little or nothing in return. We 
have got to tie the two together. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have got to tie it right. 

Mr. REDING. And tie it right and not just to expressions on the 
part of Mexican officials as to what they intend to do or what their 
policies are, but rather on the basis of actual results. Most criti- 
cally, that means encouraging President Zedillo and Attorney Gen- 
eral Lozano to finally crack down on corrupt judicial police com- 
manders that were slated to be removed and to finally also proceed 
with investigations that appear to implicate former cabinet mem- 
bers, because that alone would be the most devastating blow to the 
whole system of complicity that presently exists in Mexico and is 
really the true base of the power and reach of the drug cartels. 

The CHAIRMAN. mo agree with that? 

Mr. JORDAN. Yes. That was my proposal, that you have to change 
the law that you do not investigate outgoing Presidents and their 
governments. This goes back to all the other Presidents, and there 
are just massive amounts of money involved. There is no way that 
the Mexican people can possibly want to see their 6-year term 
Presidents retiring as multibillionaires with drugs and crime ex- 
panding all over the place, people being killed, and all the rest of 
it, and Basically being fearful of their own police forces. 

One of the police forces that was under the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior during the time of the Kiki Camarena case was disbanded be- 
cause it was so corrupt. The head of that particular force is serving 
a 35-year jail prison for being the intellectual author of the assas- 
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sination of a journalist who was investigating corruption of the 
highest political nexuses with the cartels. 

o, it is absolutely critical that the United States send a message 
that they are backed 100 percent to clean up this country and we 
understand this as our commitment to their martyr, Colosio. 
Zedillo was his campaign manager. Luis Donaldo Colosio is a mar- 
tyr to the effort to expose the connection between narcotics and 
high-level criminal elements and top government officials. And the 
Mexican people would welcome American support for them to live 
under a system of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask the staff to ob- 
tain an expedited transcript of this discussion because it needs to 
be placed in the proper hands in Washington. As you have indi- 
cated I have tried through the years to talk about the PRI and 
what is going on with the PRI. They say, “Well, they are our neigh- 
bor. We cannot offend them.” And I say, “The hell we cannot.” Let 
us offend them now by trying to help this new President overcome 
the obstacles that he inherited. So, consider that an instruction. 

Any further comment? 

Mr. JORDAN. I think that one of the things that the Mexican peo- 
ple really desire from us is an understanding of their situation be- 
cause there is also a history of fear that the United States can be 
a bully or something like this. So, to translate this onto a basis 
that we really want to help them and that we want to help them 
get out from this is of extraordinary importance because the de- 

ense that will be used against what we are trying to do is, oh, this 

is America trying to be too big for its britches, and they will try 
to use this to protect them. So, it must be made clear that this is 
to help the good elements inside their government to clean it up, 
which they do want to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a substantial, built-in constituency in 
Mexico which has been pleading for years and years and years for 
us to do exactly what we talked about this morning. 

Mr. REDING. In fact, if you look at the last Presidential election 
results, you will see that it was, even by the official results, very 
near 50 percent of the country that voted for the opposition, the 
two major opposition parties in Mexico. If you combine that vote 
with the portion of the PRI vote that was identifying Zedillo with 
reform rather than with maintaining past privileges, you have a 
substantial majority there. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think so. | 

Mr. REDING. That means this President has to act for change. 
Another important point in conjunction with your suggestion about 
the Mexican Congress is that Zedillo must be given an opportunity 
to reach out to the members of the other parties in the Congress 
to make up for the loss of support from the corrupt members of his 
own party. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ran over and, Senator Fein- 
stein, please forgive me. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Oh, it is quite all right. I am concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think we may be in a position now to accom- 
plish something. We have been talking about it and talking about 
it for years and nothing has happened down at Foggy Bottom or 
anywhere else. I hope we can get something done now. 
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Senator COVERDELL. I am going to take a few minutes, if I might. 
I have a couple of questions as a result of this rather startling tes- 
timony. 

You both refer to the Mexican press. Can we take some heart 
that the Mexican press has somehow been able to maintain an 
independence through it all? 

Mr. JORDAN. Yes. I think that one of the things that the Con- 
gress should recognize and support is the courage of the Mexican 
journalists. They have been assassinated, and they are patriots for 
their country. They have come out and left the country in some 
cases and continued the fight because they could be killed 

But, on the other hand, there is also an element that they call 
narcojournalists. There are some that have been identified also by 
the Mexican press who are paid to try to make traffickers or what- 
ever look OK. 

But the bulk of that journalist fraternity is worthy that if the 
Congress of the United States passed a resolution of commendation 
for their courage, it would be very, very well received, sir. 

Senator COVERDELL. You have drawn a connection with the as- 
sassination of Colosio with a speech declaring an assault on corrup- 
tion. Why would that have been believed any differently than any- 
thing else and why would that have resulted in an assassination 
a intimidation that you have described for President 

edillo? 

Mr. JORDAN. Let me say a few things. You can probably fill it in. 

Again, according to the Mexican press, what you have reported 
is the clear indication that Colosio was going to transform the sys- 
tem. He had made a speech in which he made a signal that the 
PRI would be disbanded or it would not stay and continue as it 


was. 

Well, the PRI has never let any opposition win against it at the 
national level. We have had some recent gubernatorial elections 
that have gone to opposition parties, but the PRI has never lost of- 
ficially. Actually Salinas may have lost the election but the comput- 
ers stopped and he won. 

But the point really is that Colosio made this commitment and 
the press has reported—and I do not know if this is true, and I 
have understood it has been denied—that Salinas asked him to re- 
sign. He did not do this and then he was informed that the brother 
of Garcia Abrego, a man named Humberto Garcia Abrego, wanted 
to have dinner with him—which is how deals are made—and 
Colosio refused to meet with him. 

So, the suspicion in Mexico is that there is a conspiracy over 
Colosio’s assassination, that the investigations keep failing, and 
while there were three different attorneys investigating this aang 
the Salinas administration they only came up with one suspect. 
They did not get anywhere. Since Zedillo came in, they have traced 
the crime to the guards who are being singled out as having some- 
thing to do with it. These guards have connections that go up to 
the highest levels of the Mexican Government. 

Mr. REDING. One thing I do want to share at this point because 
it is a very real concern and I have seen so little said about it is— 
well, two things. 
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One is that you are right, of course, in saying that it has been 
a pattern in Mexico. The Presidential candidates make gran- 
diloquent speeches about their intention to root out corruption and 
anus trafficking, and of course, that is not taken terribly seriously 
by the drug traffickers and the corrupt people themselves. The dan- 
ger really comes when anybody begins to suggest by their actions 
that they might actually carry out some of their promises. 

Now, what Colosio did that was so alarming to some of those 
forces was on a previous trip to Baja California, he had refused to 
share the stage with corrupt former governors and former mayors 
of Tijuana. Now, that was a very important signal. That has not 
occurred in the past in Presidential campaigns. Presidential can- 
didates would always say one thing but then stand side-by-side 
with corrupt politicians, that allowed them to tell the public on the 
one hand, “I am going to change things,” while reassuring corrupt 
officials that they need not worry. 

There is another concern I want to share about the Colosio assas- 
sination. There was a second man who was arrested for shooting 
Colosio, and that second man, whose name is Jorge Antonio 
Sanchez, who is never mentioned in the press anymore, was ar- 
rested not by federal agents, but by the Tijuana municipal police 
which is under the administration of the National Action Party. It 
is independent. 

Now, this person had his sleeve covered in blood that turned out 
to be Colosio’s blood, was tested positive for discharging a firearm 
ae the last 24 hours, and when questioned about his where- 
abouts—— 

Senator FEINSTEIN. Excuse me. What was tested positive for fir- 
ing a firearm? 

Mr. REDING. His powder burn on his hands. 

And furthermore, when questioned about where he had been at 
the time of the shooting, he claimed to have been at least 200 feet 
away. Videotape places him right beside Colosio at the moment of 
the shooting. In other words, he is the only other person for whom 
there is physical evidence in the ‘case, and the physical evidence is 
identical to the physical evidence against Mario Aburto, who is the 
man who has actually been jailed for the crime. 

We know because of other physical evidence in this, the autopsy 
and so forth, that there was a second gunman. The strange thing 
is that the obvious second gunman, Jorge Antonio Sanchez, has 
never been arrested except by the municipal authorities. When 
they turned him over to the federal authorities, he was released. 

Now, here is the million dollar part of all this. Who is Jorge An- 
tonio Sanchez? He is an agent of the CISEN, the Centro de 
Investigaciones y Seguridad Nacional, the national security agency 
of Mexico. And this is where Jose Cordoba Montoya comes back in. 
This is an agency that was at the time overseen by Jose Cordoba 
Montoya. 

Another curious little coincidence—and I think it is more than 
just coincidence—is that within days of the assassination of 
Colosio, Cordoba Montoya is sent out of the country to Washington 
to become Mexico’s new representative at the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. 
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Now, all of this is common knowledge in wide circles in Mexico 
and there have been repeated attempts on the part of both of the 
major opposition parties, the National Action Party and the Party 
of the Democratic Revolution, to get Attorney General Lozano to in- 
vestigate. It has gone nowhere. One is just greeted by deafening si- 
lence. 1 think it would be very interesting to get to the bottom of 
exactly who Jorge Antonio Sanchez is, why he was there, and see 
where that leads regardless of consequences, even if it means going 
into the Office of the Presidency. Because otherwise, what message 
are we sending to the entire political establishment in Mexico? 

Senator COVERDELL. My concluding question is, what credence do 
you give the President's certification of full cooperation with the 
United States on narcotics? 

Mr. REDING. I am afraid the process is politically motivated. I 
say this not—and I will emphasize this—I am not an opponent of 
this administration, but I have to say in all honesty when it comes 
to these kinds of certifications, it is done with political intent be- 
cause there are consequences to not making the certification. If you 
are completely honest about it, well, you are going to have to do 
some other things as well. I think that is the robiem with that. 

At some level they are definitely getting cooperation. Do not mis- 
take me about that. They are getting cooperation the same as they 
did, as was pointed out, with Noriega, the way they have gotten 
cooperation in all kinds of cases. 

Senator COVERDELL. Under that scenario, we had cooperation 
from Salinas. 

Mr. REDING. But is it where it matters? 

Mr. JORDAN. You see, we are using the wrong criteria again. 
What I am getting at here is when I was doing this with Peru, we 
would say how many hectares are we eliminating. We would give 
all these sort of quantitative indicators and we say we have an 
agreement or something. And I began to realize that it was not 
really changing the political problem. So, I am trying to switch the 
mentality from one of thinking of this as if I can just play this with 
six indicators and we have gotten now five busts and there are four 
labs and there are now six helicopters flying to one of political co- 
operation from the government. 

Senator, for example, when we were flying the P-3’s in Mexico, 
when 1 did my research on this, 1 found out that there were Mexi- 
cans on board who would not allow the U.S. agents to turn on the 
search radar. So, you could come back and what you saw in the re- 
ports was—— 

Senator COVERDELL. Number of flights. 

Mr. JORDAN. Exactly. We saw flights and we have P-3 
overflights, but you could not find anything. So, your problem 
would be to move away from simple, quantitative indicators that 
allow you to say, look, we are doing this, give me more money, and 
I will have six more of them there. 

We need to treat this problem politically. It is a political problem. 
You got states that are deeply penetrated by narcotics cartels and 
in many ways are what I call extortion states. What these unac- 
countable systems do is they create political elites inside them who 
in a sense are able to get the money. They are not bribed. They 
say you pay this amount of money and this happens, and if you do 
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not, you do not. It is the petty, small fry that gets hammered and 
become our statistics, and then we blithely refinance. 

We are either serious about this narcotics thing—and I am tell- 
ing you I am serious. It is a desperate threat to our children and 
it is a desperate threat to our country. And we have got to get seri- 
ous, and the only way to get serious is to get political. 

Senator COVERDELL. Did you hear the comment that 1 made to 
Ambassador Gelbard about the definition of war? 

Mr. JORDAN. Yes, sir, and I consider this very serious. 

Senator COVERDELL. You were not at the previous hearing where 
I discussed the possibility of a hemispheric alliance. I have always 
been concerned about the image of us as the bully neighbor in the 
hemisphere, and that is why I think there needs to be some sort 
of an alliance of the five countries so that fighting narcotics is 
ary a shared political effort. It is always a problem for us to 
push. 

Mr. JORDAN. But to give hope also. There are very decent, hard- 
working, brave people. Eduardo Valle lives in a tiny, little apart- 
ment here to fight the fight for his country. I think he is a brave 
man and I do not mind saying that publicly. That is courage. 

Senator FEINSTEIN. I have a question. What do you Senators 
think of the idea of the cross-border commission? I think that is an 
excellent suggestion. 

e CHAIRMAN. We will participate in whatever resolution that 
you prepare, and I would like for the Senate to act on it. 

Senator FEINSTEN. Thank you. I would be happy to, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator COVERDELL. I want to thank the panel for their coopera- 
tion and comments, and we will look forward to working with you 
further. Thank you. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:23 pm, the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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APPENDIX 


RESPONSES OF MR. GELBARD TO QUESTIONS ASKED BY SENATOR HELMS 


Question. The Committee has learned that the Mexican Government has for- 
warded for State Department consideration a proposal for the leasing of nine addi- 
tional UH-1H “Huey” helicopters and five MI-8 helicopters. Please provide the 
Committee with an explanation of the Mexican request and the status of the review, 
if any, that is currently underway. Considering that Mexico, according to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, “has been reluctant to accept (U.S.) assistance that includes 
US. oversight,” how would the United States end-use monitor this equipment, if it 
were provided? Will flight and maintenance records be available for inspection by 
US. officials? Will end user certificates be provided by the Mexican Government 
and made available to U.S. officials? 

Answer. The Mexican Government has shared with the Department of State a list 
of aircraft, equipment, and training that it has determined will be needed by its po- 
lice and military forces in the short to medium terms in order to enhance the na- 
tional anti-drug effort. 

The State Department, in coordination with the Department of Defense and other 
agencies, has been reviewing the list to determine how the U.S. Government might 
be able to assist the GOM obtain some of these needed resources. 

One of the urgent needs is increased “lift” and mobility. We plan to assist in this 
area by leasing 2 additional UH-1H “Huey” helicopters to augment the fleet in the 
short term. We will also provide some of the spare parts the GOM needs to return 
the existing fleet to full operation and increasing readiness and technical assistance 
to help develop longer-term capabilities so that the Mexican Government can main- 
tain the fleet by itself. For example, we will provide training in better ways to man- 
age parts inventory. y 

As with all equipment provided by the U.S. for counternarcotics purposes, we will 

monitor its use and maintenance. The Mexican Attorney General's Office (PGR), 
which will receive this equipment, allows U.S. officials access to its flight and main- 
tenance records and cooperates with INL's annual end use monitoring report proc- 
ess. 
Question. A T9 1993 report by the General Accounting Office (GAO) stated that 
“the fleet of (21) U.S. suppea Huey helicopters has never been fully operational or 
used as intended * * *” Has this situation improved since the report's release? In 
what condition are the Hueys being maintained? What assurances has the U.S. Gov- 
ernment received as to the use of these helicopters? What access has been provided 
to U.S. officials for a review of the flight records of these helicopters? Is it the State 
Department's assessment that the Mexican Government has properly utilized and 
maintained the helicopters it currently has? If not, what are the areas that need 
to be addressed? 

Answer. The Department of State worked very closely with the General Account- 
ing Office (GAO) investigators in mid-1992 and facilitated access to the Mexican au- 
thorities in charge of the air fleet. U.S. and Mexican Government officials were ex- 
tremely frank with the investigators about the early problems encountered in the 
program and explicit about what was being done to address those problems. Unfor- 
tunately, the report was not issued until nearly a year later and did not take into 
account the many improvements made subsequent to the July 1992 visit of the in- 
vestigators. The helicopters did, in fact, become fully operational and integrated into 
the air interdiction program. The comment that the aircraft were “not used as in- 
tended * * *” failed to recognize that the operational concept for the aircraft 
changed over time from the original notions developed in 1989/1990 due to factors 
such as changes in trafficking patterns, operational safety concerns, etc. The aircraft 
have proven to be a very useful part of the Northern Border Response Force/ 
Operacion HALCON (the Mexican air interdiction program), and are now also used 
in Mexican maritime/coastal and land operations as well. 
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The UH-1H aircraft have been maintained in good condition by the Mexican gov- 
ernment, even with the advent of “Mexicanization” (full GOM funding for mainte- 
nance and other program activities). Three have been lost in the past five years, one 
due to an internal engine part failure and two due to pilot error. This record is in 
keeping with normal operations of an air fleet involved in dangerous law enforce- 
ment operations. 

The current budget crisis has led, however, to difficulties in the aviation mainte- 
nance program, particularly in procurement of spare parts. The U.S. Government 
is, therefore, providing a supply of essential spare parts, as well as a dozen salva 
aircraft (“hulks”) to serve as an additional source of needed spares to ensure ade- 
args aircraft availability. We are also providing technical assistance to the PGR 

ivision of Air Services in improving its inventory management system. We under- 
stand that the PGR is also exploring the possibility of a contract with a U.S. com- 
pany to assist in obtaining a more dependable flow of spare parts in the future. 

e have been assured by the Mexican government that these aircraft will be used 
primanly for counternarcotics and other agreed-upon law enforcement operations. 

e are granted access to flight and maintenance records of these helicopters when- 
ever we request it. Overall, we are satisfied that the aircraft are used effectively 
and contribute significantly to our international narcotics strategy to disrupt the op- 
erations of international drug cartels, including interdiction of their drug shipments. 

uestion. In addition to helicopters, the list from Mexico also requests that the 
U.S. provide 12,000 rifles to the Navy at a cost of $16 million and $72 million for 
TPS—70 and TPS-63 radars. What is the justification for 12,000 rifles for the Mexi- 
can Navy? What procedures would be put in place to monitor the rifles” end-use? 

at U.S. assistance has already been provided to Mexico for the acquisition of ra- 
dars and/or radar technology? What Mexican agency or ministry will operate the ra- 
dars? If it is the Secretaria de la Defensa Nacional, will the radar data/information 
be shared on a real-time basis with civilian authorities, including the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office and the Northern Border Response Force? Will data/information from 
the Mexican radars be shared on a real-time basis with the United States? Are 
there plans to link all Mexican radars into one integrated system? 

Answer. The U.S. Government is not currently considering the transfer of rifles 
to the Mexican Navy. Unlike most navies, the Mexican Navy has jurisdiction in 
coastal areas, up to about 12 miles inland. Mexican Marines participate in illicit 
drug crop eradication in these areas. The Mexican Navy has authority for maritime 
law enforcement operations, much like our Coast Guard. 

The Mexican Air Force, part of the Ministry of National Defense, operates a na- 
tional defense radar system along Mexico's southern border which plays an impor- 
tant role in the nation's air interdiction program through the detection of suspect 
trafficker aircraft. This system was purchased commercially from Westinghouse 
through an EximBank loan. 

The information the system obtains on movements of suspect trafficker aircraft 
is relayed via the military command center to the operations control center at the 
National Counternarcotics Institute (INCD) which controls the pea fer of the air 
assets of the Mexican Attorney General’s office and the Northern Border Response 
baba U.S. radar information, likewise, is channeled to the INCD via the U.S. Em- 

assy. 

Expanding this radar network to better cover the eastern and western flight 
routes into Mexican airspace is a high priority for the Mexican national 
counternarcotics strategy, and would complement the U.S. detection and monitoring 
system. We are discussing with the Mexican government ways in which we might 
facilitate the expansion of the existing i ystem. 

Question. U.S. Ambassador James R. Jones told the GAO that drug trafficking is 
the U.S. Embassy's fourth priority in Mexico. What are the three things the 
Embassy considers more important than nenin illegal drugs? 

Answer. This is not accurate. Ambassador Jones views the narcotics issue as a 
top embassy priority and one that he personally spends a great deal of time and 
effort in addressing. The U.S. and Mexico cooperate on many important issues, in- 
cluding counternarcotics, trade and NAFTA, political and justice reform, illegal im- 
migration, political stability, the environment, law enforcement and criminality 
along the border. 

A stable and economically prosperous Mexico is fundamental to all of our interests 
in Mexico. Without political stability and economic prosperity in Mexico, our por: 
tant counternarcotics, immigration control and law enforcement agendas would be 
virtually impossible to achieve. Political turmoil in Mexico or prolonged deteriora- 
tion of the Mexican economy would strengthen the power of the cartels while weak- 
ening the ability of Mexico to attack the drug mafias. In addition, U.S. jobs would 
be lost as trade dwindled and migrants would flood across our shared border. 
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This Administration and the U.S. Embassy in Mexico are totally committed to 
fighting illegal drugs. Asking for a ranking of priorities should not confuse the fact 
that we are dedicated to combating narcotics trafficking and our efforts show this. 

Question. The GAO testified before the House Government Reform Committee 
that Ambassador Jones also told them that drug trafficking would become the fifth 
priority as monitoring the peso “bailout” becomes the Embassy's number one prior- 
Y Is this an accurate description of the Ambassador's priorities? Is this a reflectioh 
of the Administration's priorities? 

Answer. No, it is not an accurate description. Narcotics is one of Ambassador 
Jones’, and the entire U.S. Government's, top priorities in our bilateral relationship 
with Mexico. Monitoring the economic and financial situation in Mexico is also im- 
portant, of course, because a healthy Mexican economy is crucial to all of our other 

als in Mexico, including administration of justice reform, as well as Mexico's abil- 
ity to meet its financial commitments to the United States Government. 

In announcing the Mexican financial assistance package, President Clinton said, 
“This is in the interest of America * * * because there are thousands of jobs, bil- 
lions of dollars of American exports at stake, the potential of an even more serious 
illegal immigration pro emo: the spread of financial instability to other countries in 
our hemisphere, and indeed to other developing countries throughout the world, and 
the potential of a more serious narcotics trafficking problem.” 

On January 31, President Clinton, Speaker pa Minority Leader Gephardt, 
Majority Leader Dole and Minority Leader Daschle issued a statement echoing 
these sentiments: “We must act now in order to protect American jobs, prevent an 
increased flow of illegal immigrants across our borders, ensure stability in this 
hemisphere, and encourage reform in emerging markets around the world.” 

Question. Documents have surfaced recently indicating that the PRI spent some 
$70 million to win last November's gubernatorial election in Tabasco, and that infor- 
mation was turned over to the Attorney General's office. Has an investigation into 
these accusations been initiated? If so, what is the status of this investigation and 
what specific investigatory actions have been taken? Have any PRI officials or oth- 
ers implicated in this episode been disciplined? Who is in charge of the investiga- 
tion? What is the timetable for concluding the investigation? 

Answer. While there have been press reports concerning the level of campaign 
caso the Tabasco elections, we have no independent confirmation of the infor- 
mation. We understand that an investigation is underway in Mexico. It would be 
inappropriate for the State Department to comment further at this time. 

stion. According to the Mexican press, Eduardo Valle (a former Assistant to 
two Attorneys General during the Salinas administration) and other sources, Mar- 
cella Bodenstadt is allegedly linked to drug traffickers and involved in the drug 
trade herself. Also, she is reportedly under investigation by the Mexican Attorney 
General’s office for her role in the so-called “Gulf cartel” headed by Juan Garcia 
Abrego: having served as “an intermediary between the Gulf cartel capon and cer- 
tain federal authorities” (as reported in La Jornada, March 29, 1995). She was also 
allegedly involved with two Cabinet Ministers, including Salinas’ Minister of the 
Presidency, Jose de Cordoba Montoya. Did his relationship with Bodenstadt com- 
promise President Salinas’ ability to combat effectively illegal cruga; 

Answer. Mexico’s anti-drug effort has been among the most dynamic and com- 
prehensive in the hemisphere, and cooperation under former President Salinas im- 

roved substantially. During the Salinas administration—from December 1989 to 
ovember 1994—Mexican authorities seized over 247 metric tons of cocaine, made 
over 100,000 drug-related arrests, and eradicated 147,000 hectares of opium poppy 
and marijuana crops. In 1993, Mexico assumed full funding for programs for whi 
the U.S. had once provided financial support. President Salinas also established the 
National Counternarcotics Institute (IN ED) to am prove interagency anti-drug coordi- 
nation, overcome bureaucratic obstacles and address corruption. These successes 
represent a substantial level of effort and a credible demonstration of political will. 
e Department of State has no information linking either former President Sali- 
nas or Jose de Cordoba to narcotrafficking. 

Question. At a November 1994 Conference on the “Economics of the Narcotics In- 
dustry” sponsored by the State re pariment and the CIA, a panelist from the FBI 
told conference participants that “the FBI notes that many of these (privatized 
Mexican) firms are being qor nae by the Mexican and Colombian drug trafficking 
organizations.” Does the State Department share this assessment? If not, please ex- 
plain. Is there evidence that drug trafficking organizations have purchased 
privatized Mexican companies? What privatized Mexican companies have been pur- 
chased or used by either Mexican or Colombian drug traffickers or trafficking orga- 
nizations? 
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Answer. While this is a logical conclusion, based on our knowledge of how crimi- 
nal organizations attempt to launder and invest their drug proceeds, we do not have 
firm evidence about specific companies being purchased. The FBI may be able to 
provide you with more information about this report. 

Question. In what fora is narcotics discussed by senior officials of the U.S. and 
Mexican governments? How many hours have been spent discussing narcotics by 
pno level U.S. and Mexican officials during the Presidential summits and Bina- 

ional Commission meetings over the past three years? 

Answer. Narcotics figures among the issues of greatest importance to our bilateral 
relationship with Mexico; many branches of the Embassy work daily on aspects of 
this complex bilateral policy matter. It would be impossible to quantify the hours 
devoted to this critically important bilateral issue. It is raised frequently by the Am- 
bassador in his discussions with President Zedillo and other senior Mexican officials. 
It is also the principal issue raised by many visiting Washington officials, including 
Attorney General Reno, Director of National Drug Control Policy Brown, and Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Gelbard. Bilaterally, there are several formal fora that have 
been established to promote narcotics and law enforcement cooperation with the 
Government of Mexico, including: 

—The Binational Commission (BNC) Working Group on Antinarcotics and Law 
Enforcement Affairs, which meets annually and is co-chaired by the Attorneys 
General. Several other working groups address law enforcement and narcotics- 
related issues, such as money laundering. There are always side meetings be- 
tween the Cabinet officials, and between the Cabinet officials and the President 
of whichever country is hosting that year. 

—The Senior Law Enforcement Plenaries which are convened as needed but aver- 
age every two to three months and usually go on for a day and a half. The 
are co-chaired at the Deputy Assistant Attorney General level, but include a 
law enforcement agencies and foreign ministries. They report to the BNC. 

—As a result of Assistant Secretary Gelbard's August trip, the U.S. Embassy and 
the Government of Mexico have established a new bilateral oversight committee 
for counternarcotics cooperation. 

—Technical working groups of the Senior Law Enforcement Plenary meet regu- 
larly throughout the year and report on their activities to the Plenaries. They 
cover narcotics, money laundering and white-collar crime, fugitives/extradition, 
organized crime and corruption. 

—At the Summit of the Americas in December 1994, narcotics trafficking emerged 
as one of the single most important issues discussed by the hemisphere's lead- 
ers. It generated a series of follow-on meetings, including a Ministerial Meeting 
on Money Laundering scheduled for November of this year. 

In addition, there are countless meetings, training events, and other interactions 
between State, Justice, Treasury and all of the law enforcement agencies and their 
Mexican counterparts. 

Question. What is the U.S. Embassy's long-range strategic plan for combating 
drug trafficking? Please provide the Committee with a copy of the plan. 

_ Answer. A copy of the Embassy’s classified long-range strategic plan for combat- 
ing drug trafficking will be made available through established procedures for han- 
dling classified information. 

Question. What specific measures can the U.S. Government take to attack the 
enormous financial holdings of the Mexican drug cartels? What consideration and/ 
or efforts have been given to the creation of a joint structure to track and attack 
money se elas 

Answer. The U.S. has mounted numerous investigations into money S 
activities 2. Mexican drug cartel figures in the United States and has cooperate 
with the Mexican government on a number of investigations involving criminal ac- 
tivities in both countries. In fact, Mexico provided significant assistance to the U.S. 
Customs Service in a major money laundering investigation, known as “Choza Rica,” 
against the Juan Garcia Abrego organization. Thanks to Mexico's help, the U.S. 

ustoms Service was able to seize millions in drug proceeds. Under the terms of 
the recently-signed Asset Sharing Agreement, we intend to share a portion of the 
forfeited assets (over $6 million) with Mexico; Mexico will use these funds to pur- 
chase badly-needed equipment for its counternarcotics program. 

We are also working with Mexico through the OAS, the Caribbean Financial Ac- 
tion Task Force, and through the Summit of the Americas follow-up process to pro- 
mote stronger hemispheric cooperation in combating money laundering. We have es- 
tablished a bilateral working group on money laundering and white-collar crime, 
which reports to the Senior Level Law Enforcement Plenaries. We have not dis- 
cussed making this a “joint structure,” but this is a constructive suggestion which 
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we will raise in the working group in the context of implementing the new Financial 
Information Exchange Agreement (FIEA). 

To be more effective in seizing and obtaining legal forfeiture of trafficker assets 
we have encouraged the Government of Mexico to criminalize narcotics-relate 
money laundering (it is oy designated as a fiscal offense), to strengthen its 
forfeiture procedures and to resolve certain jurisdictional conflicts. The current sys- 
tem prevents the Mexican Attorney General's Office and the Mexican Treasury from 
cooperating effectively on these cases. After solving these legal and structural prob- 
lems, it will also be necessary to engage the banking and business communities in 
support of stronger anti-money laun ering measures. l 

uestion. What is the current status of the investigations into the assassinations 
of Cardinal Posadas, Luis Donaldo Colosio, and Jose Francisco Ruiz Massieu? Why 
have not the two Arellano Felix brothers implicated in the Cardinal's killing been 
apprehended, inasmuch as Mexican newspapers report that the brothers appear 
publicly? What explanation has been given as to why Jorge Antonio Sanchez was 
never questioned by the Mexican federal police after being turned over by local offi- 
cials? at is the State Department's assessment of allegations that the two sus- 

s currently in custody in relation to the Colosio killing were tortured into sign- 
ing confessions? Have any intellectual authors of the Colosio or Ruiz Massieu mur- 
ders been named? 
_ Answer. President Zedillo has been firm in his determination to see that the law 
is strictly applied and is committed to pursuing these investigations. 

pecial Investigator Pablo Chapa continues to pursue the murders of Colosio, 
Francisco Ruiz Massieu and Cardinal Posadas. Mario Aburto Martinez was con- 
victed of the March 1994 assassination of PRI presidential candidate Luis Donaldo 
Colosio. In February 1995, a second gunman was arrested. To date, no intellectual 
authors have been identified. 

Raul Salinas, brother of former President Carlos Salinas, and Manuel Munoz 
Rocha have been charged with masterminding the murder of Jose Francisco Ruiz 
Massieu, former Secretary General of the ruling PRI party. Raul Salinas is under 
arrest in Mexico City, while Munoz Rocha is still at large. Charges have also been 
filed against Mario Ruiz Massieu (brother of the slain politician) for obstructing the 
assassination investigation. (Ruiz Massieu is in custody in the U.S. pending an ex- 
tradition request from the Mexican Government.) Daniel Aguilar Trevino, a hired 
assassin from Tamaulipas, confessed to the murder. | 

After reviewing evidence in the shooting death of Guadalajara’s Cardinal Posadas, 
Zedillo's special eee only conclusion has been that Posadas was not the in- 
tended victim of drug traffickers, but was instead killed as a result of mistaken 
identity. No intellectual authors have been identified, although it is hoped that the 
recent arrest of Mexican kingpin Hector Palma Salazar may shed light on the assas- 
sination of the Cardinal. 

The United States and Mexico are working to arrest the maor Mexican traffick- 
ers. We have formed three joint task forces targeting the Arellano Felix brothers, 
Juan Garcia Abrego and Amado Carrillo Fuentes. While press reports indicated that 
major traffickers had previously appeared in public without fear of arrest, recent in- 
dications are that they have substantially lowered their profile to avoid arrest. 

We have no additional information on the beri sari of Jorge Antonio Sanchez 
or on the allegations of torture of shes) pa in the Colosio case. 

Question. The Wall Street Journal (July 31, 1995) reported that officials in the 
Mexican Attorney General's office have said that 80% of the Mexican federal police 

judiciales) are corrupt. What is the State Department’s assessment of this figure? 

at percentage of the Mexican federal police does the State Department estimate 

to be corrupt? What efforts are being undertaken by President Zedillo and his Attor- 
ney General to eliminate corruption in the police? 

Answer. We do not know how the Mexican Attorney General’s Office arrived at 
the 80% figure but suspect that it was arrived at from a ia sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with the performance and integrity of a large number of police officers rather 
than from a technical evaluation or inspection. It is also not specific about what is 
meant by “corruption.” Certainly, abuses of authority or actions which would be con- 
sidered ced tat ae or unprofessional among U.S. police authorities are endemic 
and will be difficult to root out. We do not have a way of estimating the more alarm- 
ing problem of narcotics-related corruption through which organized crime figures 
manipulate the legal and judicial system in Mexico. However, it is clearly wide- 
spread enough that, despite recent actions against major traffickers in Mexico, there 
persists a gee rhea of impunity. 

President Zedillo and Attorney General Lozano have both publicly acknowledged 
this problem and declared that the days of impunity are over for the g mafias. 
They are developing new police units to target the trafficking organizations, with 
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personnel subjected to drug testing, background checks, and even lie detector test- 
ing. Even more important, however, the Zedillo Administration is attempting to re- 
structure and reform the entire judicial system, from cops on the beat to the Su- 

reme Court. The plan involves provisions to counter the pervasive corruption that 
as pla ed the system in the past. This is ambitious and will take years to achieve, 
but the Mexican Ae is beginning to move in the right direction. 

Question. In a December 1991 DEA report, “Mexico Country Profile Report,” then 
DEA Administrator Robert Bonner wrote that, “Mexico's anti-drug commitment met 
with new resolve with the inauguration of President Salinas.” Considering that two 
of Salinas’ three drug enforcement directors were directly implicated in drug traf- 
ficking activities and that a top Salinas Cabinet official was involved with a woman 
(Marcella Bodenstadt) linked to drug trafficking and money laundering, has any re- 
consideration been given to the 1991 statement? 

Answer. The Salinas Administration anti-drug policy and its law enforcement ef- 
forts were stronger and more effective than we had noted in earlier administrations. 
Media dad and investigations being Barbi bare by the Zedillo Administration into 
alleged abuses by former government officials have certainly raised questions about 
some individuals involved in the Salinas era counternarcotics programs, although 
there is still little evidence to substantiate the allegations. 

Question. Jorge Hank Rhon, son of former President Salinas’ Secretary of Tour- 
ism, allegedly has links to drug traffickers and questions have been raised about 
his involvement in the killing of a Tijuana newspaper editor Hector Felix by three 
of Jorge’s employees (including a personal bodyguard) at Hank Rhon’s Tijuana race- 
track; Felix was investigating the Hank family’s business dealings. Has any inves- 
tigation been initiated into this killing? What is the status of the investigation? Has 
Jorge Hank Rhon been questioned? If not, what explanation has been given? 

Answer. There have been many press reports concerning the activities of Jorge 
Hank Rhon, son of powerful PRI politician Carlos Hank Gonzalez, former Minister 
of Tourism during the Salinas Administration. In May 1995, Jorge Hank Rhon was 
arrested in Mexico for failing to declare $45,000 in goods he was bringing back from 
a trip to the Orient. We have no information concerning any other investigations 
that might be underway. 

Question. In March 1995, Mexican police were filmed helping drug traffickers off 
load cocaine in the Sonoran desert. In August 1994, in an earlier incident, it is al- 
leged that as much as 7.5 tons of cocaine was taken from a trafficker aircraft for 
illegal distribution. What is the status of the investigations into these incidents? 
Has anyone been detained in connection with these cases? If not, what explanation 
has been given for the inaction? Have there been other incidents such as occurred 
at Sombrerete? Has the DEA been involved in investigating these incidents? 

Answer. In March 1995, a Caravelle aircraft operated by Colombian traffickers 
was seized in the Sonora desert when its landing gear became stuck in soft sand. 
Follow-up investigations led to the seizure of a total of 2.5 metric tons of cocaine 
in Mexicalli, North Baja California, and San Luis Rio Colorado, Sonora. Individuals 
arrested included the Colombian flight engineer aboard the Caravelle and approxi- 
mately seven Mexican members of the ground crew. No internal security investiga- 
tion was required. 

Concerning the Sombrerete landing, we and the Mexican government were ini- 
tially unable to follow the plane due to a lack of detection and monitoring assets. 
At our request, Mexican Federal and State Judicial Police roadblocks were thrown 
up around the area where the plane descended. Three trucks were stopped short of 
a roadblock; their occupants fled within sight of the Mexican authorities. Since the 
amount of cocaine ultimately seized by Mexican officials was far short of initial esti- 
mates of the amount the plane was carrying, we requested that Mexico begin a full 
investigation. The GOM has since stated that it could find no evidence of wrong- 
doing as a result of the investigation. 

Question. The GAO has concluded that U.S. agencies involved in the drug war 
need stronger leadership and better coordination inasmuch as no single agency is 
in charge of anti-drug activities. GAO states that a coherent plan is needed to inte- 
grate all U.S. anti-drug programs. What is the State Department’s assessment as 
to how the United States can achieve more effective leadership and better inter- 
agency coordination? 

Answer. The Director of the Office of National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP), Dr. 
Lee Brown, serves as the Administration’s overall coordinator for narcotics control 

olicy and programs. In the international arena, the Counternarcotics Interagency 
orking Group, chaired by the Assistant Secretary of State for International Nar- 
cotics and Law Enforcement Affairs, is charged by PDD-14 with developing and en- 
suring coordinated implementation of international narcotics policy. In the execution 
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of its duties, it meets periodically to develop an interagency consensus on new pro- 
grams and evaluate the effectiveness of current programs. 

At our missions abroad, our Ambassadors are responsible for coordinating the 
counterdrug policy and programs of the various agencies represented in-country. 
The Ambassador's narcotics coordinator, usually the pepe ief of Mission, over- 
sees this activity on a practical level to ensure that each agency’s role in this vital 
activity is carried out within the terms of the Mission Program Plan, a document 
which is revised and updated annually. 

These are well-established mechanisms for coordinating USG narcotics control ef- 
forts overseas, one of the President’s top fcreign policy priorities. That said, the 
international narcotics situation is a very fluid one; at the same time that narcotics 
trafficking patterns are undergoing major changes, forced by the successes of our 
policies, our funding faces serious cutbacks, hampering our ability to further disrupt 
those patterns. Our policies and organization must be flexible sry to respond to 
the changing situation. The need for a more flexible organization is being addressed 
at senior interagency levels to assure our ability to meet new challenges. 

OS The New York Times (June 14, 1995) reported that the U.S. Embassy 
in Mexico gave President Zedillo a list of officials believed to be corrupt and whom 
the U.S. did not want to see serving in the Mexican government. What names were 
included on that list? Do they currently hold governmental positions? 

Answer. Ambassador Jones provided the incoming Zedillo Administration with a 
list of individuals of questionable integrity. None of these individuals were ap- 
pointed to government positions. 

ere the individuals named on the list are the subjects of ongoing investiga- 
tions, both in the United States and Mexico. It would be inappropriate to release 
these names as this could compromise these investigations. 

Question. What is the State Department’s assessment as to the level of corruption 
in the Mexican Army? How widespread is corruption among the rank and file? What 
chee is President Zedillo and his Defense Minister taking to eliminate corruption 
within the army and Air Force? What efforts are being taken to eliminate corrup- 
tion within the Mexican Navy? 

Answer. Of all the Mexican security entities directly involved in combating drug 
trafficking, we believe the Mexican military maintains the least debilitating level o 
corruption. President Zedillo in recognition of the military’s relatively corruption- 
free reputation has ordered it to assume a larger counternarcotics role. The army 
conducted raids in four Mexican states in June which resulted in the arrest of a 
cartel kingpin. The air force was ordered to put its F-5 jets in action against traf- 
ficking aircraft. 

Until recently, the role of the Mexican military in the fight against narcotics was 
limited to crop eradication and air and maritime interdiction, roles designed to limit 
troop exposure to narco-traffickers. While opportunities for graft doubtless exist, the 
military has systematically attempted to monitor its antinarcotics units for evidence 
of corruption. It is our impression that the Mexican military makes a major effort 
to address the possibility of corruption and has traditionally avoided expanding its 
role to areas that would increase opportunities for corruption. 

There have not been any allegations of geek hu corruption directed against 
current Mexican Secretary of Defense General Enrique Cervantes Aguirre or his 
predecessor, General Antonio Riviello Bazan, or current precharge) of the Navy Ad- 
miral Jose Ramon Lorenzo Franco or his predecessor, Admiral Luis Carlos Ruano 
Angulo. In the 1980s, however, numerous allegations surfaced of drug-related cor- 
ruption directed against the Mexican military leadership. 

e Mexican military, however, is not corruption free. Several Mexican military 
commanders have allegedly protected drug traffickin operations. These allegations 
have been most frequent for commands near the U.S. border or in the major drug 
cultivation areas. There is little information available on drug-related corruption 
among the Mexican military rank-and-file. Non-narcotics related corruption is more 
prevalent, particularly in the areas of procurement and logistics. 

We are not aware of any major anti-corruption initiatives in the military, al- 
though General Cervantes has a reputation as a highly professional soldier who 
would take a no-nonsense approna to officers who embarrass the military by im- 

roper personal conduct. Under General Riviello, most officers suspected of drug-re- 
ated corruption were quietly forced to resign or were assigned “administrative po- 
sitions so they could not continue to profit from drug-related corruption. 

Question. On June 22, 1995, a U.S. federal judge refused to extradite Mario Ruiz 
Massieu to Mexico, ruling that the Mexican Government has presented tainted evi- 
dence. Noting that the case pointed to “political rot” within Mexico's ruling PRI 
party, the U.S. judge commented: “This extradition hearing has been a cautionary 
tale of corruption, corruption based on power * * * The evidence left the impression 
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that corruption infected almost every level of Government in Mexico, from the local 
olice to the congress t * *” How effective is Mexico's legal system, and are its 
indings trustwort ny? 

Answer. It would be misleading to base an evaluation of the entire Mexican judi- 
cial system on the testimony presented by an individual attempting to resist efforts 
to return him to face trial by that en This is not to say that there are not prob- 
lems and dysfunctions within the Mexican judicial system; the Mexican Attorney 
General has identified such problems publicly himself. However, it would be a gross 
Lape Tanon to say that the system is ineffective or cannot be trusted. There ìs no 
perfect legal system, fast and fair and free from miscarriages of justice or corrupting 
influences. Certainly, Mexico faces serious problems in all of these areas, but it also 
has a deep and rich legal tradition, one in which lawyers and judicial officials are 
held in high regard, and one which will provide it a foundation from which to re- 
dress the problems it acknowledges exist. 

stion. It has been alleged that Raul Salinas maintained a close relationship 
with drug traffickers. Is there any evidence that former President Carlos Salinas 
knew of his brother’s relations with Mexican drug traffickers? 

Answer. The Mexican government's investigation into the Raul Salinas case is 
continuing; the extent of his ties to drug trafficking organizations is not yet clear. 
We have no evidence regarding what President Salinas knew or did not know about 
the illegal activities in which his brother is alleged to have been involved. 

Question. Many Mexicans believe that former President Carlos Salinas was some- 
how involved in both the Ruiz Massieu murder and the assassination of presidential 
candidate Colosio. Does the State Department have any evidence of Carlos Salinas’ 
complicity in either of these crimes? 

Answer. The State Department has no evidence that would link former President 
Carlos Salinas to either the Ruiz Massieu or Colosio assassinations. In Mexico, both 
President Zedillo and Attorney General Lozano have denied that Salinas is a target 
of investigation. The Mexican government continues to investigate the murders and 
has stated that all leads will be followed, no matter where they lead. 

Question. An unnamed “senior intelligence official” recently was quoted by the 
Christian Science Monitor (July 5, 1995) as saying that the drug organizations are 
developing massive capital and may one day link together to “leverage democratic 
societies around the world.” Some independent experts share the concern that the 
U.S. may be unable to interrupt some of the new alliances being formed by major 
criminal/drug organizations in Mexico. Is this a concern shared by the State Depart- 
ment? Are such international drug link-ups occurring? 

Answer. Yes, as Ambassador Gelbard reported in his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on August 8, the Department of. State is gravely concerned about the in- 
creasing power of Mexican organized crime, principally because of the serious threat 
it poses to the United States, but also because of the threat it poses to the legal 
and social institutions in Mexico, and ultimately to its political and economic stabil- 
ity. There are indications that the Mexican organizations, which maintain close ties 
to South American organizations, are beginning to explore possible alliances with 
Asian, Russian, and European criminal organizations as well. 

President Zedillo has, likewise, recognized the threat and has instructed his gov- 
ernment to work with the U.S. and other nations in combating this phenomenon. 
Mexico is playing an increasing role in multilateral anti-drug fora. 

aap oes the State Department support providing Mexican law enforcement 
with Black Hawk helicopters to assist in the anti-drug effort? How would these 
Black Hawks be used? How would they get the job done more Sen, than the 
UH-1H helicopters that the Mexicans already have in their inventory? How many 
Black Hawks does Mexico now have, including those in the inventory of the Mexican 
military, and how are they being used? 

Answer. No. While the Black Hawk helicopter is an excellent interdiction aircraft, 
faster and more powerful than the UH-1H or Bell 212 helicopters currently in use 
in Mexico, it would not be practical to try to introduce it in late numbers to the 
Mexican anti-drug air fleet at the present time. Mexico would first have to establish 
maintenance and pilot training programs, a new maintenance and supply system, 
renegotiate its maintenance contract, and make a host of other administrative and 
logistics changes. 

the Department's view, it makes more sense to us at present to augment the 
current fleet and improve its performance, and enhance the institutional capability 
of the Mexican Attorney General's Office to operate a large, multifunctional air fleet 
before introducing something like a Black Hawk. The current budgetary situation 
also precludes successful introduction of this aircraft to the fleet in the near term. 

We understand that the Mexican military operates a small number of Black Hawk 
helicopters but that their primary mission is executive transport. 
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RESPONSES OF DEA ADMINISTRATOR CONSTANTINE TO QUESTIONS ASKED BY 
SENATOR HELMS 


Question. The Committee has learned that the Mexican Government has for- 
. warded for State Department consideration a proposal for the leasing of nine addi- 
tional UH-1H. a cir onic and five M1~8 helicopters. Is DEA aware of this 
Mexican proposal? Has DEA been included in any review of this proposal? oe 
to the General Accounting Office (GAO), Mexico has been reluctant to accept U.S. 
assistance that includes U.S. oversight. Is DEA satisfied that the U.S. Embassy can 
adequately end-use monitor any assistance provided to Mexico? 

Answer. DEA is aware of the proposal of the Mexican Government to the Depart- 
ment of State requesting helicopters. Provision of equipment such as these heli- 
copters to foreign governments is under the auspices of the State Department’s 
International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Bureau (State/INL). State/INL will 
not ony be the responsible agent for the securing and trine erring Mie helicopters 
but will also monitor the end-use of the equipment. Nonetheless, DEA has a vested 
interest in this transfer of FT EN since DEA provides advice and assistance to 
the proposed end user, the Mexican Northern Border Response Force (NBRF). Con- 
sequently, DEA has been involved in formulating the plan to provide the helicopters 
to the Government of Mexico with the Department of State both at the Embassy 
level and in Washington. 

The Government of Mexico (GOM) is willing to accept helicopters and equipment 
if it can be funneled ure existing agreements with the U.S. DEA believes that 
the Department of State will work closely with the Mexican Government to improve 
some longstanding problems including the inventory of spare parts. We understand 
that the Department of State will be working with the Mexican Attorney General’s 
office to ensure that the equipment is accounted for properly and maintained. The 
success of the end-use monitoring efforts by the United States Government depends 
in large part on the cooperation of the Government of Mexico. 

Question. A May 1993 report by the General Accounting Office (GAO) slated that 
“the fleet of 21 U.S. pupae Poy helicopters has never been fully operational or 
used as intended * * * Is it DEA’s assessment that this situation has improved 
since the report’s release? Is it DEA’s assessment that the Mexican Government has 
properly utilized and maintained the helicopters it currently has? If not, what are 
the areas that need to be addressed? 

Answer. The monitoring of end use and maintenance of U.S.-supplied cipal 
is the responsibility of the State Department's International Narcotics and Law En- 
forcement Bureau (State/INL). DEA is not in a position to comment on whether the 
Mexican Government has properly utilized and maintained the helicopters with re- 
gard to the agreement reached with State/INL. However, because DEA advises and 
assists the Northern Border Response Force (NBRF) which flies the helicopters, we 
can make some observations. These observations should in no way be construed as 
a judgment on the fulfillment of any agreement between the Mexican Government 
and State/INL. 

In DEA’s opinion, there have been some operational problems, and we are hopeful 
that they will be addressed by the Mexican Government in conjunction with the 
U.S. Government. At the same time, there have been improvements. For example, 
Mexican Government pilots have become more proficient in the use of helicopters 
as a result of training received at Ft. Rucker, Alabama. This training has included 
courses in night flying. This usefulness of the helicopters and training received was 
recently demonstrated by the September 1995, seizure of % metric ton of cocaine 
in Chiapas, during a night operation deploying these helicopters. Again, it is critical 
for the Government of Mexico to use these helicopters and other equipment to make 
significant inroads against the major traffickers who operate in Mexico. 

stion. In addition to helicopters, the list from Mexico also requests that the 
U.S. provide 12,000 rifles to the Navy at a cost of $16 million and $72 million for 
TPS-70 and TPS-63 radars. What is DEA’s assessment of the role of the Mexican 
Navy in combating narcotics? 

Answer. In DEA’s opinion, the Mexican N got role in combating drugs, is impor- 
tant to the overall counternarcotics strategy. The Mexican Navy has participated in 
the CN strategy in Mexico since 1992. They are an essential part of the NBRF and 
routinely deploy on interdiction and operational assignments as directed by PGR 
command and control centers. The Mexican Navy plays an important role because 
the maritime routes to Mexico are used extensively by Colombian traffickers, par- 
ticularly the prominent East Pacific routes and the river system leading from Gua- 
temala to Chiapas. A prime example is the recent seizure of 1,125 kilograms of co- 
caine on August 21, 1995, that was airdropped to three boats on the Passion river 
that feeds the Usumacinta river which flows into Chiapas, Mexico. The Mexican 
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Navy as part of the NBRF located the vessels entering Mexico. An intense firefight 
ensued resulting in the death of several traffickers and one Mexican Navy officer. 

Question. What is DEA's assessment of providing radars to the Mexican Defense 
Ministry? Should any U.S. assistance for radars be conditioned on assurances that 
radar data/information be shared on a real-time basis with civilian Mexican authori- 
ties, including the Attorney General's office and the Northern Border Response 
Force, and U.S. counter-drug agencies? 

Answer. DEA apor the provision of additional radars to the Mexican Govern- 
ment since radars have been an integral part of the detection and monitoring aspect 
of the Mexican counternarcotics strategy, especially to the Northern Border Re- 
sponse Force (NBRF). The radars have been essential in eerie the fast-mover 
oe jets that were being used to move multi-ton cocaine loads from Colombia to 

exico. 

Since radar coverage in Mexico is limited, DEA believes that additional radars are 
critical. Currently, there is one TPS—70 radar located in Chiapas and one TPS-63 
epa in both Chiapas and Oaxaca. These provide coverage from Acapulco to Ta- 

asco. 

The information gathered from radar is currently being shared through a direct 
link from the Mexican Air Force to a component within the Attorney General’s Of- 
fice, the INCD (National Institute to Combat Drugs) which has responsibility for the 
NBRF. Information is passed in a timely manner to appropriate agencies and this 
information has resulted in a number of significant seizures. 

As we have stated before, detection and monitoring capability is critical when 
used in conjunction with other information to make cases against major traffickers. 
The value of detection and monitoring is limited if it is only used to track and inter- 
dict drugs without the ultimate goal of linking seizures to particular organizations. 

Question. U.S. Ambassador James R. Jones has told the GAO that drug traffick- 


ing is the U.S. Embassy’s fourth A in Mexico. What understanding does DEA 
have as to the place of counter-drug efforts in the priorities of the U.S. Embassy 
in Mexico? 

Answer. Recently, Ambassador Jones raised counter-drug efforts to be equal with 
economic development as the number one priority in the Embassy. assador 


Jones has directed scarce Embassy resources to address counternarcotics programs 
in Fiscal Year 1996. The resources will be fulfilling requirements set forth in the 
International Drug Control Strategy such as Institution building, addressing money 
laundering, judicial reform, etc. 

DEA aca with the revised priority that counter-drug activities has with the 
Country Team. The DEA believes there is no more critical foreign policy issue facing 
the United States and Mexico than the narcotics issue and its attendant effect on 
crime and the quality of life in both Mexico and the United States. Drug trafficking 
has been declared a threat to National Security by the Government of Mexico. The 
Mexican Federations of drug traffickers and transporters have become enormously 
powerful. Organizations such as those targeted in the United States Southwest Bor- 
der Initiative epena y those led by Juan Garcia-Abrego, Aniado Carrillo- 
Fuentes, Miguel Caro-Quintero and Arellano-Felix Brothers) now exert enormous in- 
fluence in areas of the country where the Federal Government has difficulty main- 
taining law and order. The Southwest Border Initiative is the federal multiagency 
technically sophisticated project focusing on the communication systems and net- 
works of the major Mexican Trafficking organizations. 

The increased sophistication, power and influence of these Mexican organizations 
is as much a security threat to the U.S. as it is to Mexico. These major Mexican 
trafficking Organizations are rapidly becoming the “new Colombians.” The fact that 
they are poly g organizations make them even more formidable and important as 
targets for U.S. law enforcement. Given the amount of drugs entering the United 
States across our border with Mexico, these groups are a force with which DEA and 
other U.S. Federal Agencies will have to contend for the foreseeable future. It is be- 
cause of their increasing sophistication and success that the DEA and FBI have 
made the Southwest Border Initiative a top priority. | 

Question. According to the Mexican press, Eduardo Valle (a former Assistant to 
two Attorney Generals during the Salinas administration) and other sources, 
Marcela Bodenstadt is allegedly linked to drug traffickers and involved in the drug 
trade herself. Also, she is reportedly under investigation by the Mexican Attorney 
General's office for her role in the so-called “Gulf cartel” headed by Juan Garcia 
Abrego, having served as an intermediary between the Gulf cartel capos and certain 
federal authorities (as reported in La Jornada, March 29, 1995). She was also alleg- 
edly involved with two Cabinet Ministers, including Salinas’ Minister of the Presi- 
dency, Jose de Cordoba Montoya. What is DEA's assessment as to whether de Cor- 
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doba Montoya’s relationship with Bodenstadt compromised President Salinas’ ability 
to combat effectively illegal drugs? 

Answer. Although Marcela Bodenstadt is suspected by Eduardo Valle-Espinosa of 
having links to drug traffickers, as is her husband Marcelino Guerrero-Cano, sub- 
stantiation does not exist showing any direct relationship between her and Juan 
Sa A or members of his organization. The only information that DEA has 
regarding Marcela Bodenstadt derives from a DEA Mexico City report that trans- 
lated the Valle-Espinosa interview, with the Mexican press, in which he alleged her 
involvement with the “Gulf Cartel.” 

A review of DEA data bases does not reveal any information regarding a relation- 
ship between Marcla Bodenstadt and Jose Cordoba; nor does DEA have any epai 
information that linking President Salinas to drug traffickers. Additionally, DEA is 
not in possession of any information that would indicate that the Gevernment of 
Mexico ìs currentl pelin a her. 

Although difficult to assess, there is nothing to indicate that she had any measur- 
able adverse impact on President Salinas’ ability to implement a counternarcotics 


program. 

It should be noted that DEA routinely receives corruption-related information in- 
cidental to our drug investigations in many foreign countries, including Mexico. Fre- 
quently, this information is a result of second or third hand informant reports, and 
in many cases, can be ey clean as an unsubstantiated allegation. Given the re- 
strictions under which DEA operates regarding unilateral investigations overseas, 
corroborating such allegations is difficult and at times impossible. 

Question. At a November 1994 Conference on the Economics of the Narcotics In- 
dustry sponsored by the State Department and the CIA, a panelist from the FBI 
told conference participants that “the FBI notes that many of these (privatized 
Mexican) firms are being A ger ai by the Mexican and Colombian drug trafficking 
organizations.” Does the DEA share this assessment? If not, please explain. Is there 
evidence that drug trafficking organizations have purchased privatized Mexican 
companies? What privatized Mexican companies have been purchased or used by ei- 
ther Mexican or Colombian drug traffickers or trafficking organizations? 

Answer. The following information has been derived by continuing PO 
seized documents, and property, record searches of members of Mexican Trafficking 
Organizations. For example, DEA has identified numerous businesses owned by the 
Juan Garcia-Abrego Organization to include: restaurants, transportation companies, 
hotels, etc. Air transportation businesses have also been linked to the Amado 
Carrillo-Fuentes organization. Additionally, various businesses have been tied to as- 
sociates of the Arellano-Felix Brothers. 

Due to the sensitivity of ongoing investigations on these associated businesses, ad- 
ditional information can not be disclosed at this time. DEA is pursuing those inves- 
tigative leads that identify businesses involved with the Mexican drug trafficking 
organizations. 

uestion. Is DEA satisfied with the priority and the amount of time given to Drug 
control issues by senior officials of the U.S. and Mexican governments, including at 
Presidential summits and Binational Commission nee 

Answer. Both U.S. and Mexican Government officials have made the drug issue 
a major priority for both nations. During President Zedillo’s recent meeting with 
President Clinton, he raised the issue of cooperation between Mexico and the U.S. 
to eliminate drug trafficking. U.S. Ambassador Jones has elevated counter-drug ef- 
forts to be, with economic issues, the number one priority of our embassy in Mexico. 
Likewise, the present Mexican Administration has demonstrated some willingness 
to step up its level of attention. DEA working within the Country Team and hand 
and hand with DOJ has recommended and supported numerous changes and en- 
hancements for President Zedillo’s Administration. These include formation of new 
select counternarcotics units, new crime legislation focusing on a wide range of is- 
sues such as money laundering, precursor control and communication intercepts to 
name only a few. 

In preparation for the April Washington, D.C. Binational Commission meeting, a 
February 1995 plenary meeting by both U.S. and GOM senior law enforcement offi- 
cials was held in Mexico City. In April 1995, the United States hosted the U.S/Mex- 
ico Binational Conference, in Washington, D.C. Attorneys General Janet Reno and 
Antonio Lozano-Gracia met to discuss the Government of Mexico’s counternarcotics 
program, and the formal establishment of the Binational Task Forces (investigating 
the top three Mexican Trafficking Organizations), in addition to those topics men- 
tioned above. The senior law enforcement plenary officials have conducted routine 
progress and coordination sessions. Meetings have been held in Mexico City in May, 
and San Diego in July. The next plenary session is tentatively scheduled for Mexico 
City in November. 
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In September 1995, Attorney General Reno traveled to Mexico for Independence 
Day Celebrations. During her visit she met with Mexican Attorney General Lozano 
and Deputy Attorney General Rafael BEstrada-Samano and discussed 
counternarcotics issues among a myriad of topics. 

Question. What specific additional measures can the U.S. take to attack the enor- 
mous financial holdings of the Mexican drug cartels? 

Answer. There are several methods of attacking the financial holdings of the 
Mexican drug traffickers. The two major methods are the tracking of funds to iden- 
tify assets of the major Mexican drug traffickers and the forfeiture of those assets 
through activities subsequent to anti-money laundering investigations both in the 
United States and Mexico. The U.S. and Mexico need to enhance the exchange of 
money laundering information on currency transactions through financial institu- 
nonr and the conducting of effective enforcement actions targeting the Mexican traf- 
ickers. 

Two methods of laundering money are the Casa de Cambios and bulk air and land 
shipments. Casas de cambios (currency exchange houses) on both sides of the border 
are the primary non-bank financial institutions used for money laundering in the 
U.S./Mexico border area. The primary legitimate function of the exchange house is 
to change U.S. dollars to Mexican pesos (or the reverse) for tourists, businessmen 
and workers. However, casas de cambios generally provide numerous other financial 
services as well, such as selling money orders and cashiers checks, wiring transfers 
of funds, and making payments for customers who have accounts with them. Be- 
cause Mexico’s casas de cambios are virtually unregulated api in terms of capital- 
ization requirements, they have proved fertile ground for laundering activity. 

Additionally, large quantities of U.S. currency can be and are concealed in tractor 
trailers and cars, often hidden within legitimate merchandise. These vehicles are 
then driven south through the Southwest border of the United States. Once the cash 
is inside Mexico, it may continue on its way to South America, or it may find its 
way into the Mexican financial system and then be wire transferred elsewhere. Bulk 
shipments of money are also smuggled from Mexico to Colombia on jet cargo air- 


craft. 

The U.S. has also taken steps to attack the financial holdings of the Mexican traf- 
fickers through the establishment of a bilateral rean task force and 
Specialized Investigative Groups (composed of DEA, , USCS, FBI Legal Attor- 
neys and Mexican counterparts) that conduct complex financial investigations. 

A bilateral money laundering task force comprised of DEA, FBI, IRS and Mexican 
officials from the Mexican National Institute to Control Drugs was established to 
assist Mexico develop an effective money laundering regime and to help the Mexican 
Office of the Attorney General the formulation of new and more effective money 
laundering legislation. The Department of State and DEA have installed a financial 
data base located at the Center for Narcotics Control (CENDRO Mexico’s EPIC) and 
provided money laundering investigative training for Mexican Department of Treas- 
uny acean agents. 

exican bank drafts are a principal method of aunari drug proceeds once 
they are smuggled into Mexico. Once in Mexico, the money launders simply take 
their cash to Mexican banks, which do not report large cash transactions, and re- 
ceive bank drafts drawn on the Mexican banks' accounts in U.S. banks, in return. 
The Mexican banks maintain accounts at large, reputable banks in the U.S. There- 
fore, the bank drafts which are not monetary instruments and can be brought back 
to the U.S., with no CMIR (currency and monetary report) filed, so they can be de- 
posited in banks and wire transferred out to other countries without the filing of 
a currency transaction report (CTR). 

The Gevernment of Mexico (GOM) needs to establish the filing of CTRs in order 
to track large monetary transactions. The U.S. can provide the necessary guidance 
and training necessary to institute the establishment of the CTRs as a tracking sys- 
te 


m. 

The U.S. will work with the Government of Mexico to institute the new U.S/Mex- 
ico Financial Information Exchange Agreement (FIEA) signed on October 29, 1994. 

is agreement was signed to facilitate the exchange of information on currency 
transactions through financial institutions. MATE apa by both governments re- 
pores suggest that as much as 10 percent of the proceeds of Colombia’s U.S. 

und cocaine is laundered in Mexico. 

The U.S. should also urge the Government of Mexico to comply with the money 
laundering provisions of the 1988 U.N. Convention (which requires signatories to 
pass legis ation making money laundering a crime); the multi-national Combined Fi- 
nancial Action Task Force; the U.S/Mexico Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty which 
includes money laundering and asset forfeiture; and the Organization of American 
States Declaration and Program of Action of Ixtapa which commits signatories to 
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enact comprehensive anti-drug programs, including money laundering and chemical 
controls. 

Of course, passage of the requisition laws and the increased information flow are 
only portions of a successful strategy to attack the financial underpinnings of the 
Mexican trafficking organizations. Coordinated and effective investigative efforts to 
further identify and locate their assets is critical followed by an aggressive asset sei- 
zure and forfeiture program. 

Question. The Wall Street Journal (July 31, 1995) reported that officials in the 
Mexican Attorney General's office have said that 80 percent of the Mexican federal 
police (judiciales) are corrupt. What is the DEA's assessment of this figure? What 
percentage of the Mexican federal police does the DEA estimate to be corrupt? What 
efforts are being undertaken by President Zedillo and his Attorney General to elimi- 
nate corruption in the Police? 

Answer. DEA cannot estimate the number of corrupt officials in Mexico, erang 
Mexican Federal Police. However, the number of corrupt officials is substantial an 
of tremendous concern to the DEA and senior Mexican counterparts. DEA believes 
that the Government of Mexico must do more to address corruption. We make our 
concerns on corruption known to the Mexican Government through daily meetings 
with the Mexican Attorney General's Office, and during visits between Attorneys 
General Janet Reno and Antonio Lozano-Gracia. DEA will continue to support ef- 
forts by the Zedillo Administration to reduce corruption, while emphasizing to the 
Mexican Government that elimination of corruption must remain one of its top pri- 
orities. The fact remains that aa ay es in Mexico is endemic. 

Question. In a December 1991 DEA report, “Mexico Country Profile Report,” then 
DEA Administrator Robert Bonner wrote that Mexico's anti-drug committee met 
with new resolve with the inauguration of President Salinas. Considering that two 
of Salinas’ three drug enforcement directors were directly implicated in drug traf- 
ficking activities and that a top Salinas Cabinet official was involved with a woman 
(Marcela Bodenstadt) linked to dru trafficking and money laundering, has any re- 
consideration been given to the 1991 statement? 

Answer. While DEA doesn't disagree with Administrator Bonner's assessment at 
the time, it must be remembered that his remarks were based upon the best infor- 
mation available in December 1991. What was known at that time was that the Sa- 

inas administration was taking actions which, in our opinion, conveyed that his Ad- 

ministration was going to be one of the most aggressive with which DEA had dealt. 
It was the Salinas Administration which established CENDRO (Mexican Center for 
Drug Control Planning) in 1992, and the INCD (National Institute to Combat 
Drugs) in 1993, Mexico's version of the DEA. The INCD has served as the corner- 
stone of the Government of Mexico's counternarcotics efforts. 

Obviously, things were not as solid as Administrator Bonner perceived in late 
1991. Several top Salinas' officials were subsequently indicted for their criminal ac- 
tivities; among them were the President's brother Raul Salinas, and the Deputy At- 
torney General for Narcotics, Mario Ruiz Massieu. In February 1995, Mexican au- 
thorities arrested Raul Salinas in connection with the murder of Jose Francisco 
Ruiz-Massieu, the Secretary General of the ruling party (assassinated in September 
1994). Mario Ruiz-Massieu was arrested in Newark, New Jersey in March 1995, 
after having failed to properly declare the $46,000 in currency he was carrying. The 
Mexican Government is currently seeking to extradite him regarding his now eog 
of Raul Salinas’ involvement in the Jose Francisco Ruiz-Massieu murder. The U.S. 
courts have thus far denied the extradition request. 

The issue concerning Marcela Bodenstadt has been addressed in our previous re- 
sponse to question five. DEA does not have any specific information directly linking 

arcela Bodenstadt to Juan Garcia-Abrego or other members of his organization. 

Question. In March 1995, Mexican police were filmed helping drug traffickers off 
load cocaine in the Sonoran desert. In August 1994 in an earlier incident, it is al- 
leged that as much as 7.5 tons of cocaine was taken from a trafficker aircraft for 
illegal distribution. What is the status of the investigations into these incidents? 
Has anyone been detained in connection with these cases? If not, what explanation 
has been given for the inaction? Have there been other incidents such as occurred 
at Sombrerete? Has the DEA been involved in investigating these incidents? 

Answer. The U.S. Customs FLIR tape of the March 1995 Sonora smuggling event, 
indicated that the aircraft set down hard: at night, on the runway short of where 
it should have landed, with the landing lights only briefly illuminated. The tape also 
indicated that several vehicles, at least three trucks, moved down the runway and 
circled the aircraft. The U.S. pilots conducting detection and monitoring are heard 
to say that they counted nine individuals that could be seen around aircraft. There 
is no indication that the alleged nine involved were Mexican Law Enforcement Offi- 
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cials and in fact, a review of the tape shows that it is barely possible to discern the 
vehicles much less distinguish personnel or the airstrip. 

Intelligence indicates that the primary purpose of this March flight was to pick 
up money in Mexico for transportation to Colombia. DEA has information that be- 
tween two to three tons were aboard the aircraft.The media has speculated that 
much larger amounts of cocaine were aboard and were placed on board only as an 
afterthought by the Colombian traffickers. 

As to the August 1994 Caravelle incident, no Government of Mexico aircraft were 
able to follow the jet to its final destination at Sombrerete. Ground forces consisti 
primarily of Federal Highway and State Police set up road blocks in and aroun 
and around the landing area. Three trucks were ey seized at one of the 
road blocks and eight suspects were reported to have been arrested. Cocaine was 
discovered aboard all three vehicles. Federal Highway and State Police on the scene 
originally reported between 5 to 8 tons of cocaine. The aircraft with blown tires was 
subsequently located on the air strip. Following the arrival of DEA and NBRF per- 
sonnel, the original estimate was revised by the Federal Highway and State Police 
to hi a seizure of 2.5 tons, and no suspects were in custody as previously re- 
ported. 

Although all circumstantial, the dramatic changes in the reported tonnage vice 
the actual amount seized and the fact that there were no arrestees would tend to 
indicate the strong probability that the Federal Highway and State Police were in- 
volved in aiding and assisting the traffickers. 

The PGR, under the Salinas Administration conducted its own internal investiga- 
tion into the incident and reported no collusion. As far as DEA is aware, the Zedillo 
Administration has not reopened this investigation. 

Question. What is DEA’s assessment as to how the United States can achieve 
more effective leadership and better interagency coordination? 

Answer. The U.S. should make a careful re-examination of its overseas strategy 
as implemented in individual countries. For example, our strategy and enforcement 
approach in Mexico needs to be reviewed and updated with the Ambassador and the 

ountry Team to ensure that our efforts there support the Southwest Border Initia- 
tive embarked upon by the DOJ, DEA and FBI. This initiative is formulated to dis- 
rupt the command and control structure of the Mexican transportation groups, and 
impact the wing alliance between the Mexican traffickers and the criminal 

ups in Colombia, Peru and Bolivia. The lessons we derive from our efforts in 
exico can be subsequently imparted to our Country Teams in other nations. 

As part of a Country Team within a United States Embassy, DEA will continue 
to act as the focal point with foreign law enforcement officials on drug law enforce- 
ment operational and intelligence matters. This role will continue to assure coordi- 
nation, maximize investigative effectiveness, promote Special Agent safety, and 
unify the United States Goverrment’s drug control efforts undertaken in foreign 
countries. DEA will remain responsible for ensuring: that the foreign extensions of 
all United States drug investigations are coordinated properly within the United 
States embassy in the host country, as well as with the relevant law enforcement 
authorities of that host country; and, that the orn extension of any federal drug 
investigation complies with all relevant protocols of the United States Government 
and the host country. 

We have enhanced interagency coordination of drug investigations abroad by as- 
signing FBI management personnel to DEA’s headquarters offices of International 
Operations, Major investigations, and the Multi-Agency Financial Investigations 
Center. FBI’s personnel in these offices will ensure that the FBI’s foreign drug in- 
vestigations are coordinated with DEA and will assist in Po Sale investiga- 
tions which require the assistance of foreign countries; and, that the FBI’s foreign 
investigations receive appropriate assistance. To further enhance cooperative inves- 
Pr dd efforts, the FBI is p acing FBI Special Agents in the following DEA Country 
Offices: Bangkok, Thailand; Bogota, Colombia; and Mexico City, Mexico. We have 
agreed, in principle, to the future placement of FBI personnel in these Country Of- 
fices: Brasilia, razil; Buenos Aires, Argentina; Caracas, Venezuela; Islamabad, 
Pakistan; Lagos, Nigeria; Lima, Peru; and, Seoul Korea. 

y reas e New York Times (June 14, 1995) reported that the U.S. Embassy 
in Mexico gave President Zedillo a list of officials believed to be corrupt and whom 
the U.S. did not want to see serving in the Mexican government. Was the DEA 
asked to contribute to this list? What names were included on that list? Do they 
currently hold governmental positions? 

Answer. All law enforcement agencies operating in Mexico, to include DEA, con- 
tributed to this list. However, regarding any specifics as to who might have been 
on the list, and whether those on the list held governmental positions, 1 would refer 
you to the State Department. 
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Question. What is the DEA’s assessment as to the level of corruption in the Mexi- 
can Army? How widespread is corruption among the rank and file? What steps is 
President Zedillo and his Defense Minister taking to eliminate corruption within the 
Army and Air Force? What efforts are being taken to eliminate corruption within 
the Mexican Navy? 

Answer. Corruption does exist in the Mexican military as well as law enforcement 
counterparts as described above. However, DEA does not know how widespread the 
corruption problem is in the Mexican Military. President Zedillo and the Defense 
Minister are taking steps to identify corrupt members of the military and have had 
some officials removed. 

stion. lt has been alleged that Raul Salinas maintained a close relationship 
with drug traffickers. Is there any evidence that former President Carlos Salinas 
knew of his brother's relations with Mexican drug traffickers? 

Answer. This is an internal Government of Mexico investigation, and DEA has no 
involvement with it, or information regarding its status. 

stion. An unnamed “senior intelligence official” recently was quoted by the 
Christian Science Monitor (July 5, 1995) as saying that the drug organizations are 
developing massive capital and may one day link together to “leverage democratic 
societies around the world.” Some independent experts share the concern that the 
U.S. may be unable to interrupt some of, the new alliances being formed by major 
criminal/drug organizations in Mexico. Is this a concern shared by the DEA? 
such international drug link-ups occurring: 

Answer. DEA is very concerned about the unprecedented power and influence that 
international drug organizations are wielding around the world. The vast power of 
the Cali mafia is a vivid example of how g mafias are able to infiltrate busi- 
nesses, democratic governments and societies and conduct their nefarious trade. The 
United States is not immune from this threat: the Cali mafia was able to conduct 
their business from Colombia through a network of cells operating in major United 
States cities. It was the first time in our history that an organized criminal enter- 
prise, operating outside our borders was able to control crime within our nation. 

DEA will continue to investigate the major trafficking networks in Mexico who 
pose tremendous threats to that nation’s democratic institutions. It will continue to 
analyze and emphasize the importance of counter-drug activities there because of 
Mexico’s increasingly important position in drug trafficking. The Mexican Federa- 
tion of drug traffickers and transporters has become enormously powerful. Their 
smugg ing techniques, command and control communications, support infrastruc- 
tures and distribution organizations have increasingly begun to reflect the sophis- 
tication of their Colombian mentors. These organizations are now in a position 
where they have the money, resources and influence to affect not only the internal 
political stability in segments of the Mexican countryside, but are increasingly re- 
sponsible for the propagation of violence in their homeland. 

More importantly, the Mexican organizations are expanding their area of oper- 
ations in the United States, and are importing their violence and death into Amer- 
ican neighborhoods as they exert positive control over the illegal drug market in the 
Southwestern U.S. The fact that they supply multiple drugs (cocaine, heroin, mari- 
juana and methamphetamine) makes them even more odious and dangerous. Given 
the amount of drugs they smuggle into the United States across our border with 
Mexico, these groups are a force with which DEA and other U.S. Federal Agencies 
will have to contend for the foreseeable future. It is because of their increasing so- 
phistication and success that the DEA and FBI instituted their joint Southwest Bor- 
der Initiative. 

Through coordinated efforts such as the Southwest Border Initiative, DEA is dedi- 
cated to countering the growing international scope of drug trafficking. It is our in- 
tent to continually refine our international strategies and utilize the most effective 
investigative techniques possible to preclude international drug link-ups such as you 
describe from successfully occurring. 

Question. Does the DEA support providing Mexican law enforcement with 
Blackhawk helicopters to assist in the anti-drug effort. How would these 
Blackhawks be used? 

Answer. Obviously from a purely operational aspect, it would advantageous to 
have this advanced helicopter as part of the Mexican counternarcotics program. Its 
increased lift capability, faster speed and longer range make it much more suited 
to law enforcement operations. However, it does not appear to be practical from an 
operational isa to provide Blackhawk helicopters to the Government of Mex- 
ico. It would be necessary to completely retrain and recertify Government of Mexico 
pilots for this new helicopter. Additionally, all mechanics and support personnel 
would require extensive training and practical experience in order to maintain this 
complex helicopter. Since the Mexicans currently are experiencing serious problems 
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in servicing and maintaining the UH-1Hs, this action does not seem feasible. Cur- 
rent budgetary constraints in the U.S. as well as monetary problems in Mexico also 
make this impractical. 
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